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THE STATESMEN SERIES. 
Edited by LLOYD C. SANDERS. 


Crown 8vo, 2s 6d each Volume. 
THREE VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUED. 


BEACONSFIELD. By T. E. Kebbel. 

“The portrayal we need hardly say is thorougbly sympathetic, and, in fact, 
the reader who desires to know what Lord Beaconsfield was, both as man and as 
statesman, could not do better than take Mr. Kebbel as his guide.’’—Glube. 

“Mr, Kebbel supplies a visible void in history by this succinct, emphatic, 
inclusive account.”— Whitehall Review. 

“His book contains useful information well arranged, and a defence or apology 
which, though a little too persistent for the rules of art, is moderate, honest, and 
intelligent.” —Saturday Review, 


PALMERSTON. By Lloyd C. Sanders. 

« Readers will find here a very clear, well-informed, and orderly account of the 
life of the last English statesman whose career can be regarded with almost entire 
satisfaction by all good Englishmen.’’—Saturday Review, 

“It appears to us to be most admirably executed.”’—Athenzum. 


QCONNELL, By J. A. Hamilton. 

“Mr, Hamilton has contrived to be admirably judicial in his attitude and com- 
ments, He would have been entitled to gratitude if he had supplied only a well- 
constructed résumé of O’Connell’s career ; he has not only done that, but has 
added to the obligation by treating his subject with conspicuous freedom from 
partisanship one way or the other.” —Globe. 

“Mr, J. A. Hamilton’s account of O’Connell’s life and career is an interesting 
addition to ‘The Statesmen Series,’ and strikes us as a very careful if not 
brilliant review of the great Repeal movement and its leader.’”’—Star, 


METTERNICH. By Colonel G. B. Malleson, C.S.I. 
[In the press. 
After the publication of METTERNICH, which will appeir very shortly, 
no volume will be published till September 15th, when PEEL, by F. c. 
MontTaG@ue, will appear. 
Other Volumes in the course of preparation as previously 
announced. 





Suburbs and Environs. 
Road to Paris,’ &c. Eighth Year of Issue, Revised and Enlarged, 10s 6d. 





Now ready, the 2s, 


LONDON in 1888. Illustrated by 18 Bird’s-Eye Views of 


Originally compiled by HERBERT FRY, Editor of “‘ The Royal Guiue to the Lonaon Charities,” ‘* Handbook to Normandy,” “ The 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 





EIGHTEEN HUNDRED MILES on a BURMESE TAT 
THROUGH BURMAH, SIAM, and the EASTERN SHAN STATES. By 
an ordinary British Subaltern, to wit, Lieutenant G. J. YouNGHUSBAND, 
Queen’s Own Corps of Guides, With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. 


WELLINGTON ; or, the Public and Private Life of 
Arthur, First Duke of Wellington, as told by Himself, his Comrades, and his 
Intimate Friends. By @. LatHom Browne, Author of “ Narratives of State 
Trials in the Nineteenth Century,’’ ‘‘ The Life of the Duke of Wellington ”’ 
(1853), &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW EDITIONS.—Crown 8vo, 7s 6d each. 
A HISTORY of the INDIAN MUTINY. By T. R. E. 


Hoitmes. A New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of 
The DECISIVE BATTLES of INDIA, from 1746-1849 


(inclusive). By Colonel G. B. MauuEson, C.S.I., Author of “‘ The History of 
the French in India.’? With a Portrait of the Author, a Map, and 3 Plans. 
Crown 8vo, 73s 6d. 


Now ready, SECOND SERIES, 
SKETCHES of SOME DISTINGUISHED ANGLO- 


INDIANS. By Colonel W. F. B. Lauri, Retired, Royal (Madras) Artillery. 
With Portrait of Colonel G. B, Malleson, 0.8.1. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
This forms a Companion Volume to the First Series, by the Same Author, 
price 7s 6d, 


ORIENT and OCCIDENT: a Journey East from Lahore to 
Liverpool. By Major-General Kk. C. W, ReveLey MitrorD, Author of ‘* To 
Caubul with the Cavalry Brigade.” Crown 8vo, with Illustrations from 

- Sketches by the Author, 103 6d. 


he Principal Streets, also by a Map showing its Chief 


** }t differs from most guide-bouks, not only in the class of information supplied, but in the manner of imparting it, both of which are to be commended,”— 


Morning Post, 
“The 


Brighton ette, 


ssor of this work, whether stranger or otherwise, has London in a nutshell, a brief reference sufficing to at once afford the desired information.”— 


“ A new edition, revised and enlarged, so that this work in the eighth year of its publication may be of more use than ever in exciting ‘to a higher appreciation 


of London ’......those who dwell in or visit it.”—Literary World. 


ust ready, a New Guide-Book to the Dresden Gallery. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


J 
HANDBOOK of the ITALIAN SCHOOLS in the DRESDEN GALLERY. By C. 


J. Ff. 


“ A useful compilation both as a reference book for students, and a guide for tourists...... There is a good index both to subjects and numbers.””—Saturday Review, 


SHEYKH HASSAN the SPIRITUALIST: a View of the Supernatural. By S. A. Hillam. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 





THREE NEW NOVELS READY AT ALL LIBRARIES.—Crown 8vo, 6s each. 


A MARTYR to PRIDE. By Walter Stanhope. 


‘It is a wild story. The romantic exuberance of the style, and the author’s amusing disregard for truth to Nature makes the story enjoyable in a way in 


which it was probably not meant to be.’’—Scotsman. 


WALTER STANHOPE. By John Copland. 


“The story is told in a straightforward, unambitious manner, and the novel should find favour with those who enjoy a tale of quiet interest.””—Scotsman. 


The VOICE of URBANO. By J. W. Wells, Author of ‘‘ Three Thousand Miles Through Brazil.” 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


“Interesting not only on account of the exciting story, but also because of the graphic way in which Mr, Wells puts before us the scenery of Brazil and the 


manners and customs of its inhabitants.”’—Saturday Review, 





COMO and ITALIAN LAKE LAND. By T. W. M. Lund, M.A., Chaplain to the School for the Blind, Liverpool. Crown 


8vo, with 3 Maps, and 11 Illustrations by Miss Jessie Macgregor, 10s 6d. 


‘The author is to be congratulated on having been aided by an illustrator of Miss Jessie Macgregor’s talent. In a series of finely executed etchings she has 
portrayed many of the works of art, the sites, the types and costumes of the Italian Lake Land with rare fidelity.”’—Morning Post. 


MY LIFE and BALLOON EXPERIENCES. By Henry Coxwell. With Portrait, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


“ This record of his life is, we need not say, well worth reading.” —Spectator. 


“A vastly amusing and instructive book.’’—Saturday Review, 


“* Full of interesting and amusing incidents, toid in a pleasant, straightforward manner.”—Morni ng Post. 


SHOOTING and YACHTING in the MEDITERRANEAN. With some Practical Hints to Yachtsmen. 


BAGOT (“ Bagatelle’), Crown 8vo, 5s. 


By Captain A. G. 


“Mr. Bagot has written a capital little book, which every gunner and yachtsman, if not every sportsman, shonld read. The reader, even if he has never seen 
th sea, becomes an enthusiastic sailor before he has read a couple of chapters, and he is then taken in the most entertaining manner nearly all round the Mediter- 


ranean,”—Land and Water. 


“ The author of this brightly written book, being a practised sportsman, is enabled to present the reader with a work not only interesting from a yachtsman’s 


point of view, but really vaiuable as conveying the result of dearly bought experience,”— 


orning Post, 


EMINENT WOMEN SERIES,—EDITED by JOHN H. INGRAM.—New Volume. 


HANNAH MORE. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 


“*It is almost needless to :ay that Miss Yonge has made excellent use of the simple and interesting materials at her command, and that she has produced a 


sympathetic and discriminating monograph on Hannah More.”—Scots Magazine. 


Now ready, royal 4to, £3 3s; coloured, £66s. With 68 Full-P: Tilustrations, 
The ORDERS of CHIVALRY. From ‘the Original Statutes of the Various Orders of Knighthood and other Sources 


of Information. 
** Major Laurence-Archer’s ‘Orders of Chivalry 


By Major J. H. a ent te 60th King’s Royal Rifle Corps. 

Y y embraces, besides the various distinctions of British knighthood, all those of foreign origin that are generall 

Tecognised. Both the text and the designs are in a style befitting the contents of the volume.’’—Daily Fileneh. . ” - " . r 
Major Laurence-Archer has produced a learned and valuable work in his account of the orders of chivalry. 


It is a handsome put unwieldy yolume ....,The 


plates are executed in a finished style, and give the work an exceptional value for students of heraldic symbolism,”’—Scotsman. 





London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place, 9.W. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 


THE LATE EMPEROR, FREDERICK III. 





The GERMAN EMPEROR and EMPRESS: 


Sixth and Popular 


the Story of their Lives. By DoroTHeA ROBERTS, 
Edition, Portraits, cloth gilt, 2s 6d. 


“Within the compass of the single handy volume, the authoress skilfully con- 
She draws 


trives to glance at a large number of personal and national topics. 
a pretty picture of ‘ unser Fritz.’ ’’—Daily Chronicle, 


STILL ON SALE, 


TWO ROYAL LIVES. With many Portraits and Illus- 


trations, crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 73 6d. 
(The title under which the above Work first appeared. | 


LIONEL VILLIERS; or, True and Steadfast. By Ada 


FEeILpEr-Kin@. Dedicated by special permission to H.R.H. Princess 
Margaret of Prussia. Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


The PARADOX CLUB: a Tale of London Life. B 


EpwakD GaRNETT, With a Portrait of Nina Lindon. Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 











FOURTH and CHEAPER EDITION, with Frontispiece by E, A. Abbey. 

The LAZY MINSTREL. By J. Ashby-Sterry, Author of 
“ Boudoir Ballads,” &c. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 

“The volume is full ‘of lively and agreeable verse.””—Spectator, 





NEW VOLUME by Miss A, M, F. ROBINSON.—Just ready. 
SONGS, BALLADS, and a GARDEN PLAY. By A. Mary 


F. Rosinson, Author of “‘An Italian Garden,” &c, Frontispiece of Diirer’s 
**Melancholia.”” Small crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 





The LATEST VOLUME of ‘‘ The STORY of the NATIONS,” 
ASSYRIA. By Zenaide A. Ragozin, Author of ** Chaldea,” 
&c. Maps and Lilustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 53. 


** Told with the vigour and clearness which have made this series of histories 
popular. 
study of Assyriology.”’—Scotsman, 


OTHER VOLUMES IN THE SERIES. 


ROME. The SARACENS. 
The JEWS. ANCIENT EGYPT. 
GERMANY. HUNGARY, 
CARTHAGE. IRELAND, 
ALEXANDER’S EMPIRE, CHALDEA. 

The MOORS in SPAIN, The GOTHS, 





The CENTURY for JULY contains a Contribution by Mrs. Van 
Rensselaer on LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL, with Illustrations 
by Joseph Pennell; the Continuation of Geo. Kennan’s Siberian 
Articles, dealing with The STEPPES of the IRTISH, with many 
Illustrations ; and a Paper on SINAI and the WILDERNESS, by 
Edw. L. Wilson, with Illustrations by henaeiis Fenn. Price 1s 4d. 


London: T. FISHER UN WIN, head Paternoster Square, E.C. 


SAMPSON “LOW, MARSTON AND CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 
MR, WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW NOVEL 


THE STRANGE ADVENTURES 
OF A HOUSE-BOAT. 


3 vola. crown 8vo. 


NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 
The QUEEN’S HIGHWAY from OCEAN to OCEAN. By 


Sruart CuMBERLAND, F,.R.G.S., Author of “ The Rabbi’s Spell,”’ &. New and 

Cheaper Hdition, with an additional Chapter. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 

** A very readable book...... I recommend Mr. Stuart Cumberland's record.”’— 
Truth, 


The LAND of RUBENS: a Companion for Visitors to 
Belgium. By Conrad Busken Huet. ‘Translated from the Dutch and 
Edited by ArBERT D. VAN Dam, Author of “ Famous Bohemians,” *‘ Genius 
en Négligé,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth, 33 6d. 


EXPLORATIONS and ADVENTURES in NEW GUINEA. 


By Captain J. Srracnan, F.R.G.S., F.R.C.1., of Sydney. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
300 pp., with numerous Iilustrs tions, price 12s, 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


’ 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, JULY NUMBER, 
Containing Part I. of a Novelette in Two Parts, 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD, entitled MAIWA’S REVENGE. 
Illustrated by Six Illustrations, including Frontispiece. 
Part VII. of WILLIAM BLACK’S New Novel, IN FAR LOCHABER. 
A MIDSUMMER TRIP to the WEST INDIES. First Paper. 
LarcapiA Hearn. With 12 Illustrations, from Photographs and Drawings 
by F. V. Dumond, 


** With JOCKEY to the FAIR.” Old English Song, 
tions, drawn by Edwin A. Abbey and Alfred Parsons. 


The GREAT AMERICAN DESERT. Franx H. Spearman. 
11 Illustrations, from Photographs and Drawings by Charles Graham. 
&e., &e., &e, 


With 5 Illustra- 


With 





London : 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, Limited, 


LIST. 


The book would make an admirable manual with which to begin the |. 





SMITH, ELDER, AND CO’S NEW BOOKS, 


Ready this day, with a Portrait of Mr. Browning, crown 8yvo, 53, 
PIPPA PASSES: KING VICTOR AND KING CHARLES: 
THE RETURN pol THE DRUSES: 


A SOUL'S “TRAGEDY. 


By ROBERT BROWNING. 


Being Vol. 3 of the NEW and UNIFORM EDITION of the 


COMPLETE WORES of ROBERT BROWNING, 
This Edition will consist of 16 Vols. A Volume will be published Monthly, 








POPULAR EDITION OF H. RIDER HAGGARD’s “ JESS.” 
Ready this day, crown 8vo, 2s 6d, 
Ss. 


J E § 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 


Author of “King Solomon’s Mines,’’ “She: g 
History of Adventure,’’ &c. 





NEW VOLUME of the ‘‘ DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY,” 
Ready this day, price 15s in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 203, 
Vol. XV. (DIAMOND—DRAKE), royal 8vo, of the 


DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY, 


Edited by LEestiE STEPHEN. Vol XVI. will be issued on September 26th, 
and further Vols. at intervals of Three Months. 





Ready this day, Sixpence, New Series, No 61. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JULY, 


containing, among other Articles of Interest :—‘‘A DAY of MY 
LIFE in CHAMBERS,” by a BRIEFLESS BARRISTER.~ 
“ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER.”—“ A CELIBATE’S WIFE.” 
—“SOME TYPOGRAPHICAL ERRORS.”’—* MAMMOTH. 
HUNTING in SIBERIA;” and “A LIFE’S MORNING,’ by the 
AUTHOR of “ DEMOS, oa THYRZA,” ” Gen Chaps. 13 and 14, 





Feap. 8vo, 1s. 


The EAVESDROPPER: 
Experience. 
berd,” &c. 
“A satire as buoyant as foam.’’—Times. 
**Genuinely humorous and mirth- siti ”—Morning Post. 


an Unparalleled 
By James Payrn, Author of “ By Proxy,’ ‘ Lost Sir Massing. 





NEW VOLUME OF 
SMITH, ELDER, & CO”S POPULAR NOVELS SERIES. 


Just published, crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE GAVEROCKS. 
By the AUTHOR of 


‘““MEHALAH,” ‘JOHN HERRING,’ “COURT 
ROYAL,” &c. 





ce NEW VOLUMES OF 
SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S POPULAR 2s & 2s 6d SERIES 


LOYS, LORD BERESFORD, and other 


Tales. By the Author of ‘‘ Molly Bawn,” “‘ Mrs, Geoffrey,’’ &c. Feap. 8vo, 
boards, pictorial cover, 23 ; or limp cloth, 2s 6d. 
Author of 


DEMOS. By John Gissing, 
Feap, 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 23. 


- _— za,” ** A Life’s Morning,” &c. 
THE ‘**MOLLY BAWN” SERIES OF 
POPULAR NOVELS. 


Works by the Author of ‘‘ Molly Bawn,” “ Green Pleasure and Grey Grief,” &c. 
In pictorial cover, fcap, 8vo, price 2s; or in limp red cloth, feap. 8vo, price 








2s 6d each, 
PHYLLIS: a Novel. GREEN PLEASURE and GREY 
MOLLY BAWN. GRIEF, 
AIRY FAIRY LILIAN, PORTIA 


BEAUTY’S DAUGHTERS, 
FAITH and UNFAITH. 
LADY BRANKSMERR. 


MRS, GEOFFREY, 
ROSSMOYNE, 
DORIS. 


Feap. 8vo, limp cloth, price 2s 6d each ; or, feap. 8v0, boards, pictorial cover, 
price 2s each, 


b] 

SMITH, ELDER, and C0O.”"S POPULAR 
LIBRARY of CHEAP EDITIONS of STANDARD WORKS, 

Handy Volumes, printed in clear bold type, on good paper, comprising Works 
by some of the most eminent Modern Writers, including :— 
The BRONTE SISTERS. , | HOLME LEE. 
W. M. THACKERAY, ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 
GEORGE ELIOT. The AUTHOR of ** JOHN HALIFAX,” 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. HAMILTON AIDE. 
Mrs. GASKELL. The AUTHOR of “The ROSE 
GARDEN 


K. LYNN LINTON, . 
The ghey of **MOLLY BAWN.” 
RR 





Pe S. MACQUOID. 

LEIGH HUNT. W. E. IS. 

WILKIE COLLINS, The AUTHOR of “ JOHN HERRING.” 
&., &e., &e. 

*,* Detailed List of the Books post-free on application, 


BOOKS FOR SEASIDE AND HOLIDAY READING. 
Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, and CO. will be happy to forward, post- 
free on application, a CATALOGUE of thetr PUBLICATIONS, con- 
taining LISTS of WORKS by the most Popular Writers. 





ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, FLFET STREET, E.C. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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BOOKS. 


a ee 
MR. SAINTSBURY’S ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE* 
In a volume of about 450 pages, Mr. Saintsbury has en- 
deavoured to give a complete view of the actual literary 
erformance of the period from 1560 to 1660, “excluding or 
only lightly touching on those authors in its later part who 
may be said to have anticipated or prepared the post- 
Restoration changes, but including those who even long after 
1660 produced great work in the ante-Restoration styles.” 
His range, it will be seen, therefore, is a wide one, and con- 
sidering that the century he has chosen is the greatest in our 
literary history, and contains names that rank with the fore- 
most in the literature of the world, the task is as difficult as it 
is comprehensive. 

We may say at the outset that, in our judgment, the author 
has been as successful as it is possible to be within the limits 
imposed upon him. _ He writes with a full mind, and if he did 
not say so in the preface, the style of the criticisms would con- 
vince us that his knowledge of Elizabethan literature is not 
gained at second-hand. A prominent characteristic of the 
yolume is its freedom from the pedantry of criticism that 
exhausts itself upon trifles. The endeavour to fix the order of 
Shakespeare’s plays by counting syllables and attempting to 
classify the cadence of lines, is, he considers, an obvious failure ; 
and with regard to the Sonnets, he observes that he is “ unable 
to find the slightest interest or the most rudimentary import- 
ance in the questions whether the ‘Mr. W. H.’ of the dedica- 
tion was the Earl of Pembroke, and if so, whether he was also 
the object of the majority of the Sonnets ; whether the ‘ dark 
lady,’ the ‘ woman coloured ill,’ was Miss Mary Fitton ; whether 
the rival poet was Chapman.” Justly, too, in our opinion, he 
characterises the inquiries into Milton’s indebtedness to 
earlier writers as among the idlest inquiries of the kind. 
“Ttalians, Frenchmen, Dutchmen, Englishmen even, had 
doubtless treated the Creation and the Fall, Adam and Satan, 
before him. Perhaps he read them; perhaps he borrowed 
from them. What then? Does any one believe that Andreini 
or Vondel, Sylvester or Du Bartas, could have written, or did 
in any measurable degree contribute to the writing of Paradise 
Lost? If he does, he must be left to his opinion.” 

Sound sense is a prominent characteristic of Mr. Saints- 
bury’s judgment; but combined with it there is also the 
enthusiasm without which it is impossible to criticise noble 
literature. This will be seen in his generous appreciation of 
Spenser, a poet who, if he once lays hold of a man, never loses 
his power. But this transcendent poet does not, it is to be 
feared, secure a large audience in our day. He demands 
leisure in order to exercise his witchery, and this is what the 
modern reader shrinks from giving. Spenser will not submit 
to extracts. He should be read altogether or not at all, and 
then, perhaps, Mr. Saintsbury’s assertion that the Faerie Queene 
is the only long poem that a lover of poetry can sincerely 
wish longer, will not appear extravagant. He is disposed to 
think that it is our greatest English poem, and in the chapter 
on Milton, after putting forth the somewhat startling opinion 
that Comus is a finer poem than Paradise Lost, he adds,—* Of 
his poetical powers I trust that I shall not be considered a 
niggard admirer, because both in the character of its subject 
(if we are to consider subjects at all) and in its employment of 
rhyme, that greatest mechanical aid of the poet, the Faerie 
Queene seems to me greater, or because Milton’s own 
earlier work seems to me to rank higher, than Paradise 
Lost.” This, as Mr. Saintsbury says elsewhere, is a matter 
of taste; and yet a word or two may be said on an 
opinion so heterodox before passing on. The writer objects 
to critics who say that “all depends on the subject ;” 
and observes that, according to this dictum, there is no 
difference between poetry and prose, between an epic and a 
blue-book. The answer to this is, that if all does not depend 
on the subject, very much depends upon it. Of this the 
greatest poets of the world have been conscious. They have 
all chosen great subjects, but—and this makes the difference 











* A History of Elizabethan Literature. By George Saintsbury. London: 
Macmillan and Co. 1887, 


between an epic and a blue-book—subjects which could be 
treated poetically. It seems to us that Milton is not only 
superior to Spenser in the choice of a grand action in his two 
great epics, but that in the treatment of it he rises to a height 
above the mark of Spenser. Beyond question Milton is the 
greatest master of harmony in the language; and after 
listening to his majestic music, it is necessary to wait until the 
last notes have died away before even the delicious song of 
Spenser can be listened to with pleasure. It is, of course, per- 
fectly true that poems conceived on a large scale, like Paradise 
Lost and Paradise Regained, must be unequal, and that they 
cannot show throughout the perfection of beauty which is to 
be found in the thousand lines of Comus. But why com- 
pare poems that differ so greatly? As well might you com- 
pare a small and lovely mountain lake with a majestic river. 


While making objections to Mr. Saintsbury’s criticism, we 
must protest against the judgment, pronounced, we believe, for 
the first time, that the exquisite sonnet, “perhaps one of the 
ten or twelve best sonnets in the world”—* Since there’s no 
help, come let us kiss and part ”—‘is Shakespeare all over,” 
and could not have been written by Drayton. There is abso- 
lutely no ground for the opinion beyond the beauty of the 
poem; but a true poet, moved by some strong emotion, will 
sometimes far surpass his general level, and Drayton, who by 
the critic’s admission has written a battle-piece “quite at the 
head of its own class of verse in England,” and “altogether 
beyond praise,” might also, in an equally happy moment, have 
written what, in our opinion, is the finest love-sonnet in 
Why not? And now we have to make a 
In his notice of Carew, Mr. Saints- 


the language. 
more serious stricture. 
bury praises the poet’s “ Rapture,” which for poetical felici- 
ties deserves his praise. But the poem, from the first line to 
the last, is a passionate incentive to immorality, in which{his 
mistress is urged to disregard honour, to yield to “unrestrained 
appetite,” and to fly with him to Love’s Elysium, where— 


> 


“The hated name 

Of husband, wife, lust, modest, chaste, or shame 

Are vain and empty words.” 
Yet Mr. Saintsbury asks “any grave and precise person,” 
having read this poem, to turn to the archangel’s colloquy 
with Adam, in Paradise Lost, and to say on which side, 
according to his honour and conscience, the coarseness lies. 
“T have myself,” he adds, “no hesitation in saying that it lies 
with the husband of Mary Powell.” We can but gather from 
this opinion that the author is unable to distinguish between a 
grave representation of vice, and the glowing eulogy of free- 
love by an amatory poet. 

Carew, who belongs to the Caroline age, like his con- 
temporary Herrick, knew how to sing. Song, indeed, is as 
conspicuous in the century illustrated by Mr. Saintsbury, as 
it is notable for its absence in the period between Pope and 
Burns. The snatches of song in Shakespeare and in some 
contemporary poets are not to be surpassed, and the 
collections of verse published in that age show that men of 
small account, when compared with the giants of the period, 
could “sing a song at least.” From the supremely lovely 
“Epithalamion” of Spenser to the “ Fair Daffodils” of Herrick, 
there is a succession of singing poets, and lyric verse is as 
plentiful as the didactic and descriptive verse of a later 
period. It grows rarer as we approach the last half of the 
seventeenth century, when the sweetness of song is for the 
most part lost in its conceits. Waller, who lived through the 
greater part of that century, and, as Mr. Saintsbury observes, 
“founded the school of good sense,” has, we think, received 
far more attention than he deserves. Assuredly he was not 
the first to achieve that reform in versification for which 
Dryden praises him; but it is quite possible that his influence 
may have been greater in this way than that of poets 
before him who wrote the couplet smoothly. As a singer, 
he belongs more to the poetical decline of his age than to its 
ripest period; but even Waller has composed a song or two, 
and his “Go, Lovely Rose,” lives in all selections. To the 
minor poets of the period, Mr. Saintsbury generally does full 
justice. Something more, perhaps, he might have said in 
favour of Browne, if not for his merits, which are not in- 
considerable, yet for the influence he has had on greater 
poets; and Vaughan, too, deserves more praise than he 
receives. Vaughan has fewer conceits than Herbert or 
Crashaw, his two great rivals as devotional poets. Herbert 





is weightier in matter, Crashaw in his finest moods more 
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imaginative, and if the author’s praise of him is a little 
extravagant, the lovers of this most unequal poet are not likely 
to grudge it. ‘“ Probably,” he writes, “for a full half of his 
short life, Crashaw burnt only with religious fire. But no 
Englishman has expressed that fire as he has, and none in his 
expression of any sentiment, sacred or profane, has dropped 
such notes of ethereal music. At his best he is far above 
singing, at his worst he is below a very childish prattle. But 
even then he is never coarse, never offensive, not very often 
actually dull; and everywhere he makes umends by flowers of 
the divinest poetry.” 

A considerable portion of this brief history is naturally 
given to the drama, with which, despite the extent of the 
subject, Mr. Saintsbury is thoroughly familiar. With a good 
deal of discretion, he says less of Shakespeare than of his 
brother dramatists, observing that, in a book like the present, 
the whole space of which might very well be occupied in 
dealing with Shakespeare alone, it is impossible to criticise 
single plays, passages and characters. The author observes 
that this is the less of a loss, “as the wisest commentators 
have always begun and ended by acknowledging Shakespeare 
is your only commentator on Shakespeare.” All that Mr. 
Saintsbury does say with regard to the greatest of poets is, 
we think, admirable; but perhaps he scarcely does full justice 
to what may be called the purity of Shakespeare’s atmosphere 
when compared with that in which contemporary dramatists 
move and have their being. The reader has but to remember 
Shakespeare’s women, and contrast them with the women of 
Middleton, and Beaumont and Fletcher, to see the difference. 

The prose of the period demands less attention from Mr. 
Saintsbury than the poetry. It was a poetical age, and prose 
writers of high mark were comparatively few in number. 
They include, however, three or four who still rank with the 
greatest masters of English speech,—Jeremy Taylor, whose 
books are not only “a perpetual feast of nectared sweets,” 
but a storehouse of divine thought, receives his due from the 
critic; so does Milton as a prose writer; so does Lamb’s 
and Southey’s favourite, Sir Thomas Browne; so does 
Clarendon, “ certainly the best English writer in the great, 
difficult, and now almost lost art of character-drawing ;” so, 
from the literary point of view, does Bacon; while of Hooker, 
our earliest great prose writer, we know not where to find a 
brief estimate so exact and so appreciative. Three pages are 
also devoted to “ what is probably the greatest prose work in 
any language,—the Authorised Version of the Bible in 
English.” From this noble eulogy of a work that has done more 
than any other not only to form the national character, but to 
direct the current of English literature, a passage shall be 
quoted, and with this we must close a volume weighty with 
matter for criticism, and also for instruction :— 

«Now that there is, at any rate, some fear of this masterpiece 
ceasing to be what it has been for three centuries—the school and 
training-ground of every man and woman of English speech in the 
noblest uses of the English tongue—every one who values his 
mother-tongue is more especially bound to put on record his own 
allegiance to it. The work of the Company appears to have been 
loyally performed in common; and it is curious that such an un- 
matched result should have been the result of labours thus com- 
bined, and not, as far as is known, controlled by any one guiding 
spirit.” 

And after pointing out certain advantages the translators 
possessed, partly due to the age, the writer adds :— 

“Men without literary faculty might, no doubt, have gone 
wrong; but these were men of great literary faculty whose chief 
liabilities to error were guarded against precisely by the very 
conditions in which they found their work. The hour had come 
exactly, and so for once had the men...... Fortunately, such 
a national possession as the original Authorised Version, when 
once multiplied and dispersed by the press, is out of reach of 
vandalism. The improved version, constructed on very much the 
same principle as Davenant’s or Ravenscroft’s improvements on 
Shakespeare, may be ordered to be read in churches and 
substituted for purposes of taking oaths. But the original 
(as it may be called in no burlesque sense such as_ that 
of a famous story) will always be the text resorted to by 
scholars and men of letters for purposes of reading, and will 
remain the authentic lexicon, the recognised source of English 
words and constructions of the best period. The days of creation ; 
the narratives of Joseph and his brethren, of Ruth, of the final 
defeat of Ahab, of the discomfiture of the Assyrian host of Senna- 
cherib; the moral discourses of Ecclesiastes and Ecclesiasticus and 
the Book of Wisdom; the poems of the Psalms and the prophets, 
the visions of the Revelation,—a hundred other passages which 
it is unnecessary to catalogue, will always be the ne plus ultra of 
English composition in their several kinds, and the storehouse 
from which generation after generation of writers, sometimes 


iat 
actually hostile to religion, and often indifferent to it, will dra; 
the materials, and not unfrequently the actual form, of their m - 
impassioned and elaborate passages. ..... The plays of Shak 
speare and the English Bible are, and will ever be, the twin pom 
ments not merely of their own period, but of the perfection of 
English, the complete expressions of the literary capacities of th 
language at the time when it had lost none of its pristine vigour 
and had put on enough, but not too much, of the adornments and 
the limitations of what may be called literary civilisation,” 





MR. FREEMAN ON THE TEUTONIC CONQUESTS 
OF ENGLAND.* 


In his latest Oxford lectures, Mr. Freeman once more enters 
the lists against the opponents of his view of the Teutonic 
conquest of Britain. As all the world knows, Mr. Freeman 
holds that the ancestors of Englishmen were not the ancient 
Britons, but the Teutons who came to the island from North 
Germany in the fifth century. This opinion is shared by the 
Bishop of Chester, and the late Mr. Green adopted it so fully, 
that he began his Short History of the English People with a 
sketch not of the Britons, but of the Angles, Jutes, ang 
Saxons. The extermination theory, as it is called, has, 
however, found strenuous opponents. Historians, and espe- 
cially anthropologists, have called it in question; and 
quite recently, Professor Sayce, im his iconoclastic address 
at Manchester, maintained that the Englishmen of to-day are 
not even mainly of Teutonic origin, the evidence derived from 
skulls placing it beyond question that the Britons continued 
to live side by side with the Teutons in all parts of England. 

Mr. Freeman complains that his critics have not represented 
his words correctly. He never spoke, he says, of a complete 
extirpation of the Britons even in those parts of Britain which 
were first conquered ; and he always admitted a considerable 
Celtic survival in Devon, in Somerset, and, of course, in 
Cornwall. His own words, by which he is prepared to abide, 
are as follows :— 

“The plain fact is that in utter contrast to the phenomena on 
the mainland, the Britons were, as a race, exterminated within 
those parts of Britain which the English occupied while they were 
still heathens. How far in any particular district the vanquished 
were slain, how far they were simply driven out, we can never tell. 
It is enough that they were exterminated, got rid of in one way or 
another, within what now became the English border. And I say 
exterminated as a race. No one could have ever said or believed, 
I am sure I never said or believed, that every single British man, 
still less every single British woman, was exterminated in either 
sense. In such cases some lucky ones among the conquered 
always contrive to make terms with the conquerors. At the other 
end, some, whether we call them lucky or unlucky, are spared 
to be the slaves of the conquered. And women in all such cases 
are largely spared. ..... My proposition simply is that none of 
these things happened to such a degree as really to affect the 
practical purity of our Teutonic national being.” 

The Teutonic conquest of Gaul furnishes Mr. Freeman 
with his principal argument. Teutons conquered Gaul, as 
Teutons conquered Britain, in the fifth century. In Gaul, the 
conquered people continued to live visibly side by side with 
the conquerors as freemen and landowners; their institutions, 
language, and religion maintained their ground, and the two 
latter were adopted by their conquerors. The Celts of Britain 
did not exert a similar influence upon their conquerors ; and it is 
not hard to discover the reason. The Teutons who invaded 
Gaul were predisposed to accept Roman civilisation, for they 
had hung long upon the Roman frontiers. . The more savage 
invaders of England had no such predisposition ; moreover, 
the Celts of Britain had much less to offer to their conquerors 
in the shape of a visible and imposing civilisation, than the 
Romanised Celts of Gaul. Does it follow—Mr. Freeman thinks 
it does—that the Celts of Britain, since they did not influence 
their conquerors, never lived side by side with them, but were 
either slain or driven away? We confess we find it a hard 
saying. It is true that early English contains but a slight 
infusion of Celtic words, and this at first sight appears to 
favour Mr. Freeman’s view; but the language of the majority 
does not in all cases prevail. The Romans obliterated the 
speech of Gaul, although they must have always been a small 
minority in Gaul. Emigration, or flight to remote parts of the 
country, does not seem an expedient likely to have been adopted 
by the poorest and most numerous class of the conquered 
Britons; nor is it probable that the Saxons, pitiless as they 
were, repeated the slaughter of Anderida all over the land. 





* (1.) Four Oxford Lectures Nhe 5 a Years of European History,” ‘‘ Teutonic 
Conquest in Gaul and Britain.’—(2) William the Conqueror. By Edward A. 





Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D., Regius Professor of Modern History in the University 
of Oxford, London: Macmillan and Co, 1888, 
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Teutons seldom kill after resistance has ceased. It is much 
nore likely that the Britons remained in their homes, accepting 
gilently and hopelessly the language and customs of their 
stubborn conquerors. The discoveries of anthropologists 
geem to support this theory, although Mr. Freeman and 
others may be forgiven if they refuse to place as yet implicit 
reliance in “a baby science born but yesterday.” 

Mr. Freeman underestimates, we think, the numbers of the 
surviving Celts; but we have no fault to find with his general 
proposition that it is to the Teutons, and not the Britons, that 
we must trace our origin as a nation. However large the 
Celtic survival may have been, it was absorbed by the Teutonic 
invaders, who placed their ineffaceable stamp upon the new 
nation. Mr. Freeman speaks in one passage as if he would be 
almost satisfied with this concession :— 

“T can give the physiological discoverers all thanks; I can wish 
them all good luck; they teach me several things which I did not 
know before; they upset no article of my historic creed. There 
is nothing in their lore which compels those who believe the 
English folk to be the English folk to recant anything. We may 


still hold that— 
* From the East hither 

Angles and Saxons 
Up became. 
Over tue broad brim 
Britain they sought, 
Lordly warsmiths, 
Welsh they overcame, 
A land they got them.’ 


And in that land we their children still dwell. In them, in our 
fathers, we came hither, a company of men on whose physical 
origin and physical characters I do not presume to risk a judgment, 
but who had a common speech, a speech of the class conventionally 
known as Teutonic, who had common beliefs, common customs, all 
in common that goes to make up national life.” 

Widely different from the first was the last Teutonic con- 
quest of Britain, as Mr. Freeman shows in his small volume 
on William the Conqueror. The blood of the sea-rover which 
flowed in his veins, drew William towards England as to fair 
booty ; but the Norman was no longer a frank barbarian con- 
tent to justify invasion by laying his hand on his sword. With 
the help of a subtle Italian ecclesiastic, he invented a claim to 
the English Kingdom ; he sedulously endeavoured to persuade 
Europe that his claim was good, and actually obtained for it the 
approval of the Pope. He showed the same respect for legal 
fictions when he became master of England. Like the Saxons 
before him, he dispossessed the dwellers in the land; but he 
did so gradually, and with an ostentatious regard for the forms 
of English law. He knew, as Mr. Freeman points out, how to 
make the law his instrument, and, without either changing or 
transgressing it, to use it to make himself all-powerful. The 
man who covers wrong-doing by legal fiction is perhaps a less 
attractive character than the frank barbarian robber; but it 
marks a distinct moral and political advance, of great benefit 
to society, when the wrong-doer pays outward homage to the 
principle of law. Mr. Freeman has a genuine admiration for 
William, to whose history he has devoted so many years of his 
life; but, unlike most biographers, he does not relax his prin- 
ciples of moral and political justice in the interest of his hero. 
William, he says, did a wrong when he came to England at 
the head of a foreign army, with foreign followers whom he 
had to reward, and this original sin followed him through his 
reign, and made it impossible for him to be in the fullest sense 
a righteous King of the English. He was, nevertheless, a sage 
ruler, and as just to the English as his position would allow. 
His “ mickle thought and sooth deep speech with his Witan” 
bore good fruit for his subjects; and although the English 
never learned to love the man who had given away their lands, 
they acknowledged that order and security had been intro- 
duced by his rule. 

It has been the good fortune of England that those who 
came to it as spoilers soon fell under its spell, and became at 
heart Englishmen. The rapid growth of a common English 
feeling after the Conquest was greatly helped by the policy and 
character of William. He claimed to be the rightful English 
King, and he professed to rule by the laws of Edward. With 
such a profession, he could not allow his followers to prance 
as foreign oppressors. His reluctance to shed blood, which 
was in part due to his gloomy but genuine religion, and the 
ready pardon he extended to those who rebelled, deprived the 
English risings against him of the dangerous courage of 
despair. 

Mr. Freeman’s volume worthily begins a series which 
deserves a cordial welcome. It is proposed in the new series 
to treat the political history of England as its literary history 


has been already treated in the English Men of Letters. The 
volumes, although brief and addressed to the general reader, 
will be the work of writers of original research and of tried 
literary skill. The subjects of the biographies appear to be well 
chosen, although the unfortunate limitation to twelve will 
make it impossible that the series shall contain “a continuous 
narrative of English freedom, order, and power.” No fault 
can be found with the selection of writers. The Dean of St. 
Paul’s will write on Queen Elizabeth, who thus obtains a 
well-earned place among English statesmen; Mr. Frederic 
Harrison had a congenial theme in the sombre grandeur of the 
great Protector, and of his execution of his task we have 
already given our estimate; and all lovers of good literature 
will be glad to learn that Mr. John Morley is to write the 
biographies of Walpole, Chatham, and Pitt. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 
Miss FLORENCE WARDEN always supplies us with one class 
of literary wares, so we have a very good general idea of what 
to expect when we open a book with her name upon the title- 
page. We know that in the matter of incident it will be 
exciting rather than humdrum, that there will be a plot suffi- 
ciently complicated to rouse our curiosity and keep it awake, 
and that some of the situations will probably be of a some- 
what blood-curdling character. The readers to whom Miss 
Warden specially appeals are not likely to be dissatisfied with 
A Woman’s Face, though we do not think it is either quite so 
exciting or so ingenious in construction as The House on the 
Marsh, or that clever but wild story, A Prince of Darkness. It 
is exceedingly difficult, indeed all but impossible, to criticise a 
novel of this kind without a disclosure of the course of the 
story, which is rather unfair both to writer and readers; and 
if in this matter we seem to offend, we can only plead that 
Miss Warden has rendered the offence inevitable. The hero 
of the book is a young medical man, Dr. Frank Armathwaite, 
who drops down suddenly, and by the merest chance, into 
an obscure Westmoreland village, and in the course of twenty- 
four hours finds himself received on terms of intimacy 
in three houses to which he is altogether a stranger, one of his 
hosts being no less distinguished a person than the local 
magnate, Lord Kildonan. In two of the houses, Lord 
Kildonan’s and that of Mr. Crosmont, his agent, Dr. Arma- 
thwaite soon discovers that something is wrong. What the 
something is he cannot discover, but those responsible for it 
are evidently Lady Kildonan and Mr. Crosmont, who have 
been boy-and-girl lovers, and who, now that both of them are 
married, exhibit a fondness for each other’s society which is, 
to say the least, indiscreet. Mrs. Crosmont, a beautiful woman 
with a peculiarly sensitive nervous temperament, exhibits 
none of the ordinary signs of jealousy, but her health is 
evidently being affected prejudicially by some mysterious 
influence, the nature of which Dr. Armathwaite sets him- 
self to investigate. For a long time he is baffled, but 
at last he makes the discovery that Mrs. Crosmont is 
subject to trances, which are apparently the result of 
mesmerism, and that frequently during these trances she 
takes long nocturnal journeys, her destination being always 
The Crags, the name of the house of Lord and Lady Kildonan 
Of course, she is sent there by the will of her husband for a 
purpose of his own; but what that purpose is, and what is the 
nature of the bond which unites Ned Crosmont to his em- 
ployer’s wife, are matters concerning which readers must 
satisfy their curiosity in Miss Warden’s third volume. The 
secret of the relations between the unsatisfactory pair is well 
kept, and the author is to be congratulated on her avoidance 
of the commonplace and unpleasant motive of illicit love, for 
A Woman’s Face, if not otherwise faultless, is perfectly void 
of offence. The main defect of the book is the somewhat reck- 
less use of improbabilities, which Miss Warden obtrudes on 
our notice, instead of keeping them as much as possible in 
the background; and the mesmeric machinery is much too 
cumbrous and complicated for the purpose it is intended to 
serve. Still, the novel is a good one of its kind, and introduces 
us to one or two pleasantly lifelike characters. 

Though Mr. Leys is a new writer, we should not think him 





*(1.) A Woman’s Face. By Florence Warden. 3 vols. London: Ward and 
Downey. —(2.) The Lindsays: a Romance of Scottish Life. By Jobn K. Leys. 
3 vols. London: Chatto and Windus.—(3.) In White and Gold. By Mrs. F. 
H. Williamson. 3 vols. London: Hurst and Blackett.——(4.) Love’s a Tyrant. 
By Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip). 3 vols. London: Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co.—(5.) The Fat of the Land. By Mary Lester (Maria Soltera). 3 vols. 





Edinburgh and London: W. Blackwood and Sons.—(6.) Even Suchis Life, By 
Lady Watkin Williams. 3 vols, London: Chapman and Hall, 
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either young or inexperienced, for The Lindsays is singularly 
free from the crudities of matter or style generally found in 
the most promising of first attempts. He certainly makes one 
bad mistake at the very outset by beginning to tell his story 
in a series of letters, a device which is risky even when it 
is obviously convenient, and the adoption of which in this 
particular instance was entirely gratuitous. The letters of 
Hubert Blake to Sophy Meredith are not in the least like any 
real letters that ever were written; and we can see no reason 
why this part of the story, like all that follows, should not 
have been told by the author in his own proper person. When, 
however, this very artificial correspondence is closed, the 
most captious person will find little or no ground for 
complaint. In the first volume, the incidents are economised 
and the movement of the story is somewhat slow, but 
only the reader who analyses as he goes along will detect 
the slowness, for the sketches of life and character, first 
in an out-of-the-way Scottish parish, and afterwards in 
Glasgow among the impecunious students at the Univer- 
sity, are sufficiently vivid and vivacious to keep the in- 
terest fully awake. One of these sketches—that of the 
observances of a rural “Sabbath” in North Britain—is 
specially good. It is perhaps a little too elaborate to be 
perfectly artistic, as nothing in it has any bearing upon the 
action of the story; but this fault, if it be one, is amply 
atoned for by its vigour, truth, and humour,—a humour which 
is not compounded of easy caricature and cheap satire, but 
is human and genial, sympathising while it smiles. The 
special kind of interest which the circulating libraries demand 
is provided by two love-stories, which are very pleasantly and 
naturally conceived and told, and by the scheme of the rascally 
Semple and Beattie to inveigle the millionaire, Mr. James 
Lindsay, into signing a will the tenor of which is entirely 
different from what he supposes it to be. As a rule, this kind 
of thing is very clumsily managed by our purveyors of 
fiction, the part of a novel which has to do with crime being 
generally the poorest part; but Mr. Leys has evidently taken 
a good deal of pains to secure the verisimilitude of his plot 
‘scheme, and he has been rewarded by a considerable measure 
of success. Still, we prefer the quieter parts of the book, and 
it is something to say of a writer who can construct a good 
plot that he is seen at his best in the dramatic presentation of 
character. Alec Lindsay’s strict Calvinist father, who conceals 
the most attractive part of his nature by a veil of unsym- 
pathetic sternness, is a specimen of a familiar type, but he is 
skilfully individualised, and the genial latitudinarian Cameron 
is a portrait full of life and humour. 
It happens rather curiously that in two of the novels of the 
month, White and Gold and Love’s a Tyrant, the hero and 
heroine are temporarily separated by a charge of theft being 
brought against the former, and in both cases the charge is so 
utterly preposterous and so entirely unsupported by anything 
worthy of being called evidence, that no sane person would 
allow it to discompose him. Mrs. Williamson, in White and 
Gold, which is much the better novel of the two, seems to have 
a suspicion that she is on very thin ice, and does her best to 
minimise the gross improbabilities of the situation by making 
Anthony Earle a poor man to whom the hidden treasure would 
clearly be useful, and by tracing to him a bank-note which is 
known to have been paid to the original owner of the missing 
property; but neither expedient is very effective, and the 
latter is useful only as a means to discovering the identity of 
the real criminal. Still, the mere fact that Mrs. Williamson 
employs these aids to faith is a sign of grace which is con- 
spicuously absent from Mrs. Pender Cudlip’s story, where the 
same idea appears in its naked absurdity, devoid of a single 
thread of apologetic covering. Miss Constance Brymer is 
represented as a girl of more than ordinary intelligence, but 
she acts like an imbecile. She knows that her lover, Marcus 
Gwynn, is a man of wealth; she has every reason for believing 
him to be aman of scrupulous honour ; and yet when Conway, 
who is her rejected suitor, and whom she has every reason to 
distrust, tells her that Marcus has crept to her room in the 
dead of night and stolen her diamonds, she not only accepts 
bis uncorroborated testimony without any question, but gives 
him her hand as the price of her lover’s safety. There is 
nothing nearly so bad as this in White and Gold, which would, 
indeed, be a decidedly good novel were it not for the presence 
of the central improbability to which we have referred. Apart 
from this blot, the story is constructed with a considerable 


ara 
amount of skill; and we find in it both an interest} 
sequence of incident, and a number of characters which an 
conceived firmly and consistently, if not with any speci ¢ 
freshness. There is even somethin f fresh di 
: * ‘an ~ oS oe i 
pathetic portrait of Mr. Philip, the disowned son, who starves 
himself that his boy may inherit the name and estate of his 
forefathers ; and the lad himself is a very winning and loveable 
creation, for whom we could desire a less untimely fate than 
that meted out to him. 

In Love’s a Tyrant, the absurdity above referred to is, up. 
fortunately, more than a single blot upon an otherwise good 
novel ; it might more truly be said to be a sample of the entire 
contents of the book. The story is all the more disappointing 
because itis not written by an unkn body. Mrs. Pe 

y a own nobody rs. Pender 
Cudlip has been before the public for some twenty years, ang 
if we may trust our memory, she produced during her periog 
of literary adolescence several novels which, if not of the 
highest excellence, were lively, coherent, fairly natural, and by 
no means wanting in promise of greater skill with growing 
experience. Of this promise, Love’s a Tyrant is a very poor 
fulfilment, or rather it is not a fulfilment at all. The diamond. 
stealing business entirely ruins the main story, and there is q 
sub-story dealing mainly with the amours of a disreputable 
young woman named Laura Payne, which is hardly less 
improbable and a great deal more repellent. Happily, she and 
her ally, Conway, are as unreal as they are unpleasant; and, 
indeed, the only person in the book who is at once lifelike and 
attractive is poor Olivia, Lord Mount-Hawke’s plain daughter, 
whose sad love-story is very prettily told. 

The Fat of the Land is in many ways a very good novel; but 
its goodness is not of a kind to rouse enthusiasm either in 
the omnivorous novel-devouring multitude, or in the more 
fastidious critical few. The former class is, indeed, certain 
to treat it very contemptuously. Those unprofessional but 
not uninfluential critics who form the bulk of Mr. Mudie’s 
subscribers will say in their haste that it is “dry and tire- 
some,” and even persons who consider more curiously and 
speak more at leisure will express what measure of satisfac- 
tion they feel in such qualified terms, that they will seem to do 
little more than damn with faint praise. In some respects, 
indeed, the book deserves praise which need not be at all 
faint. In the first place, the mere literary style is admirable, 
and after wading through several of the novels which it has 
lately been our hard duty to read, it is refreshing to come 
across a book which is void of offence either against taste or 
grammar,—which is evidently the work of a cultivated woman 
who by practice in the art of literary expression has achieved a 
very pleasing mastery. Then, too, Mrs. Lester has a keen eye 
for character, which she can delineate without either tameness 
or exaggeration, and a fund of quiet humour, which we think 
she might have drawn upon a little less sparingly, for a few 
more descriptions like that of family prayers as conducted by 
Colonel Leppell at Hunter’s Lodge would have brightened the 
book very considerably. And it must be admitted that it 
needs brightening ; for the author’s endowments do not seem 
to include the gift of inventing an interesting story and telling 
it with straightforward directness. There are, indeed, three 
or four stories, not one of which takes any firm hold of the 
imagination ; the characters are numerous enough to fill half- 
a-dozen novels instead of one; and the stories and characters 
jostle uncomfortably against each other, the inevitable result 
being the fatigue which inevitably follows upon mental con- 
fusion. We doubt whether Mrs. Lester has the constructive 
gift which is the first essential to the production of an attrac- 
tive story, but her deficiencies would be less obvious if she 
would refrain from crowding her canvas as she has crowded 
it here. 

Somebody—we think it was Charles Kingsley—once recom- 
mended novel-readers always to choose stories which took them 
into good company, using the word “good” in its ethical 
signification, and not as merely synonymous with “lively” or 
“agreeable.” We do not know whether the giver of this piece 
of advice would have been an enthusiastic admirer of Lady 
Watkin Williams’s novel, Even Such is Life, but he would 
have been fain to admit its conformity to the canon. With 
one or two quite unimportant exceptions, the characters intro- 
duced to us are quite oppressively good,—not with the goodness 
of heroism, which may be intensely interesting, but with the 
goodness of that perfect propriety which is always in evidence, 
and which is almost duller and more irritating in literature 
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than it is in life. As there is hardly any action in the book, 
the greater part of the space is occupied by interminable 
conversations, in which the interlocutors express the most 
peautiful sentiments in the most perfectly rounded sentences ; 
indeed, Even Such is Life may be specially commended as a 
happy hunting-ground for those young and leisured ladies who 
keep a commonplace book for the storage of elegant extracts. 
Nor is the conduct of the characters unworthy of their conversa- 
tion, being as near an approach to perfection as can be expected 
even by the most hopeful in an imperfect world. True, Lady 
Arvon sometimes gives way to naughty little tempers, and one 
or two of the other persons in the story are troubled by 
religious doubts; but the tempers are atoned for so prettily, 
and the doubters are so amenable to orthodox reasoning, that 
even these defects assume the disguise of virtues; while Sir 
Victor Arvon is simply a piece of all-round perfection 
who must have descended in the female line from our old 
eighteenth-century friend, Sir Charles Grandison. Sir Charles 
was not in the political world, but he could not have behaved 
in a more beautifully edifying manner than did Sir Victor 
when the Government gave the Colonial Secretaryship to Lord 
George Howard instead of to himself. Nor could the older 
baronet have excelled the younger one in conjugal devotion. 
Sir Victor’s courtliness and consideration are pre-eminently 
Grandisonian, though the record of his kisses, which Lady 
Watkin Williams has kept so studiously, is perhaps a little too 
crowded for Grandisonian dignity. It will be seen that the 
book is the reverse of exciting. Our interest in the story is 
somewhat tepid; but the author has, unintentionally, made 
certain portions of it decidediy amusing. 





VENETIAN STUDIES.* 

Tuis is a disappointing book. We are sorry to find that Mr. 
Brown has not been able to keep up to the level of his first 
essay. It is extremely probable that the subjects of the book 
before us are not so well suited to the capabilities of the 
author. Life on the Lagoons was to a great extent compiled 
from personal observation and inquiry into the ways and 
manners of the Venetian people, and the result was a series of 
light, readable sketches, which made up a sufficiently attractive 
volume. But in his Venetian Studies, Mr. Brown has little to 
offer us, “save base authority from others’ books,” with, of 
course, his own deductions and theories concerning the facts 
established thereby. Undoubtedly, itis in the power of man to 
make a book of this kind intensely interesting, but it hardly 
seems to be Mr. Brown’s proper line of country. We miss the 
easy and lively, perhaps sometimes rather frothy, style of his 
former work. 

Possibly it may be Mr. Brown’s intention that we should do 
so. Should it be his purpose to appear in the light of a serious 
historian, he may have deliberately renounced those airs and 
graces which we regret, as unfitting the dignity of his theme. 
No doubt it isa more serious thing to describe the Constitution 
of the Venetian Republic than the making of a gondola, and 
more pompous expressions and “a mien more grave” may be 
requisite. But whether the author is, with the most excellent 
intentions, deliberately suppressing his tendencies to a lighter 
style of writing, or whether there is a certain element of stiff- 
ness and formality about his subjects—for, as we know well, 
the quality of dullness is not strained; it droppeth as the 
gentle rain from heaven on many of the highly deserving 
persons who devote themselves to the cause of history—there 
is no denying the fact that the book in question is somewhat 
lacking in interest. It is neither one thingnor the other. The 
“studies” are far too slight to be regarded as a serious contri- 
bution to Venetian history, while they are by no means lively 
enough for general reading. To take the article upon Car- 
magnola, which is, perhaps, the weakest point of the whole book, 
we have here a really interesting story, which is attractive even 
in the somewhat dry pages of the old chronicler, Bigli, quite 
shorn of its interesting features, and made just a kind of 
pendant to a discourse upon medieval Italian affairs which 
occupies more than half of the article. ‘“ There is an observa- 
tion,” says Mr. Brown, “ which is continually forced upon the 
student of Italian history.” It seems to us that there are a 
great number of observations which force themselves upon 
this particular student of Italian history, and that he takes a 
most unwarrantable revenge in forcing them, in his turn, upon 
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his hapless readers. In the case in question, it is the novel 
discovery that Italy “has experienced an almost insurmount- 
able difficulty in achieving union.” To take another instance, 
the wanderings of Novello Carrara are so curious, that it is a 
thousand pities they are not better told. At the same time, 
there are other cases in which Mr. Brown has been more 
successful. The account of the conspiracy of Bajamonte Tiepolo, 
for instance, is interesting reading enough. It is true that the 
actual story of the conspiracy is almost smothered in long dis- 
quisitions upon the state of Venetian politics at the time; but 
then, the system of government at Venice in those days is very 
complicated and difficult to understand, and the explanations 
are really necessary. A good account, too, is given of another 
strange and mysterious affair, which Mr. Brown calls the 
Spanish Conspiracy. There is also great interest in the article 
on “ Oliver Cromwell and the Venetian Republic,” though it 
seems rather out of place here, as it consists almost entirely 
of extracts from the reports of Venetian envoys concerning the 
affairs of England. This seems hardly appropriate in a bock 
of Venetian history, but it is excessively interesting, as the 
account of the history of our own country given by an in- 
telligent, and probably impartial, foreigner always will be. 
The criticism of Cromwell’s character supplied by Sagredo is 
curious and valuable. The account of his personal appearance 
may be quoted here :— 

“He is a man of fifty-six years; a thin beard; a full habit; 

short, robust, and martial in appearance. His countenance is dark 
and profound ; he carries a large sword by hissside.” 
It is perhaps not so striking a description as the famous one 
given by Sir Philip Warwick, but it acquires an additional 
interest from the personality of the speaker, the shrewd Italian 
diplomatist, eager for a sight of the famous English ruler, not 
losing a single detail of his appearance. The Protector 
appeared out of health; “ for I noticed that while he remained 
uncovered, the hand which held his hat trembled.” Carlyle 
spoke of the curious interest attaching to the writings of a 
man who had actually seen King John; and there is a peculiar 
attraction in the account of a writer who not only saw a great 
historical character face to face, but did so with the express 
intention of observing him carefully and recording his ex- 
perience. The report of Sagredo on the state of affairs in 
England is given at full length; it contains a review of con- 
temporary English history from the time of Charles I. It is 
curious to find that the dominating quality in the King’s 
character was an “incomparable sincerity.” According to 
Sagredo, the King was undoubtedly a Catholic at heart :— 

“Tt is true, however, that his Majesty on the scaffold, guided by 
a diabolical desire to prove the injustice of his condemnation, 
publicly professed the dogmas of Protestantism, and, to the 
damnation of his own soul, endeavoured to give the lie to the 
rumour that he leaned towards the Catholic faith.” 

The next sentence is no less curious :— 

“We must add, as no unimportant agent in his ruin, that he 
lacked the spirit to govern by himself, and availed himself of 
Ministers whose wits were slow and heavy, such as Lord Holland, 
or of austere prelates like the Bishop of Canterbury, who desired 
to govern London as though it had been a college or a religious 
house.” 

Mr. Brown has done well to print the whole of this curious 
document. By-the-way, it appears that we had a fine Navy in 
those days, although there was no brave Lord Charles, no 
honest Beresford then, to keep the Admiralty up to the mark 

Among the other “studies” contained in this volume, there is 
avery careful description of the complicated Venetian Constitu- 
tion, with all its various Boards and Councils, which will no 
doubt be found valuable by those who desire information on 
this subject. The account of Catarina Cornaro is slight and 
sketchy, but Queen Catarina seems to be one of those dis- 
appointing characters whom we occasionally meet with in 
history, who remain uninteresting in the most romantic 
circumstances. The story of Marcantonio Bragadin, the 
discoverer of the “ spirit of gold,” is very curious, and will be 
new to most readers. “Cardinal Contarini and his Friends” 
is a very queer production, the raison d’étre of which is some- 
what difficult to discover. There remain the first and last 
articles,—“ The City of Rialto,” which is occupied with the 
early days of Venice, and “ Venice of To-day.” In both of 
these our author has yielded to that unfortunate tendency to 
rhapsodise which he evinced in his former work. There is a 
thing in literature which is known to many in our land by the 
name of a “trot.” It is used to describe those occasions 
when a writer indulges in flights of fancy or outbursts of 
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grandiloquence, either in the enthusiasm of his subject or 
because he has nothing particular to say. It is an excellent 
expedient, which helps one round many a difficult corner ; 
but it should be used with moderation. We regard with 
kindly indulgence, and even sympathy, the writer who 
breaks into a “trot” at proper intervals; but Mr. Brown 
is continually trotting, and when thoroughly animated 
with the fierce joy of metaphor, there is practically no 
telling where he will stop. We cannot help feeling that he 
trots not only with the animal which he is naturally obliged to 
employ for business purposes, but also with a cheval de luxe, a 
pleasure Pegasus which Mr. Goschen would be fully justified 
in taxing. He has taken care to shelter himself from criti- 
cism in this respect, by alleging that the wild exuberance of his 
language is only the outcome of the enthusiasm natural to 
every lover of Venice. He is prepared to see it misunderstood, 
and set down as “sheer moon-madness ”—which we take to be 
Old High German for lunacy—by the kind of Englishmen 
who stand in a row in the halls of the hotels, and curse the 
porter when it rains. Now, without entering into the ethical 
question whether it is proper to swear at hotel-porters on 
account of the bad weather—which many excellent per- 
sons undoubtedly believe—we must demur to this plea, 
lest we be thought to be wanting in respect to Venice 
when we are only criticising Mr. Brown. We remember hearing 
of a Scotch divine of some eminence, who, on his return from 
a journey in England, spoke in disparaging terms of the bare, 
undecorated Seotch churches, and in particular likened the 
pulpit in which he himself officiated to a pigstye ; whereat an old 
lady of the parish indignantly remarked,—“ It’s no the pegstye 
that we mind; it’s the peg that’s in it.” Far be it from us to 
apply such expressions to Mr. Brown; we only mean to show 
it is from no want of admiration or sympathy for Venice that 
we disapprove of the loftiness of his language. But really to 
meet with such a phrase as “ flaming in sinister splendour down 
the road of corruption,” on the very first page of a book, is 
calculated to give a shock to the ordinary reader which might 
have a serious effect on persons of delicate constitution. There 
are times, too, when the full soul, we will not say loathes, but 
hardly feels equal to his “bold and buttressed piles of 
cloud-mountains,” his “hurricanes leaping out from the 
city,” and his “grains of orange and crimson that stain 
the water before his prow.” But there is no great harm 
in all this. As Sam Weller says, “Arter all, my Lord, 
it’s a atmable weakness.” Slightly more objectionable is 
the fondness for such oracular sayings as, “The dynamics 
of balance were always potent enough to destroy the statics,” 
or, “ Advice, when not self-chosen, is frequently a con- 
stitutioual synonym for command.” But there is an inherent 
tendency in the nature of man, when he has written a short 
sentence which he finds he does not exactly understand him- 
self, to treat it as an epigram ; and one finds a certain pleasure 
in re-reading and dwelling on such phrases oneself, though it 
is weary work for others. 

There is one thing, however, which will always give an 
interest to Mr. Brown’s books, and that is that he undoubtedly 
understands and is in sympathy with the Venetians of to-day. 
The spirit of medieval Venice, it seems to us, he is unable to 
appreciate properly, and his attempts at Venetian history 
cannot be said to be successful on the whole. But he knows 
Venice as it now is, and has studied carefully its people and 
its customs. Of course, like any other observer of any parti- 
cular people, he now and then tries to prove that his investi- 
gations have been more successful than the public will be 
ready to allow. For instance, in his search for quaint sayings, 
he often mistakes very ordinary remarks for wit. It is the 
natural result of the researches of the writer who wishes to 
be fortement documenté in such a matter. He gives us, 
however, one anecdote which hits off Italian imperturbability 
very well. He was on one occasion summoned as a witness 
ina Venetian Court, and after long waiting in an antechamber 
where smoking and throwing about of lighted matches was 


tolerated, a catastrophe happened to an old woman who was’ 


his fellow-witness :— 


«One of the policemen suddenly said to the old woman, ‘ You’re 
burning,’ but he never moved; and sure enough a thin thread of 
smoke was rising from the old lady’s petticoat. ‘ Santissima 
Vergine Maria!’ she cried in horror, but no one moved. The 
Judge on the bench put his finger-tips together, observed the 
witness for a second, and confirmed the policeman’s remark, 
‘Yes, you are burning;’ and prosecutor, counsel, and general 
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public confirmed the Judge, and said, ‘ Yes, she’s burning’ 
old lady’s fellow-witness ” (the author) “could not let her b ; 
in this way quite quietly, so he caught her petticoats tight in hie 
hands, while the Judge, still with his finger-tips together nodded 
approval from the bench, and said, ‘Squeeze her, squeeze he 
squeeze her well.’ The smouldering flame was soon put out. Tha 
Judge smiled, the policeman smiled, the public smiled, and the 
case went on.” , 

Altogether, it is an unequal book, which contains a certain 
amount of very fair writing, and a good deal that is decidedly 
indifferent. There are some misspellings of Italian nameg 
which, of course, are chargeable to the printer, as no one will 
suspect Mr. Brown of making mistakes in this respect. Still, 
such things should be carefully revised. In conclusion, we 
will venture to suggest to our author that as he is manifestly 
more at home with contemporary Venetian matters, which he 
has had peculiar opportunities of studying, he will do well to 
confine himself to this subject, in which case we may be able to 
give to a future work the less qualified applause which we 
awarded to his first attempt. 





THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.* 


THE regular appearance of the volumes of The Dictionary of 
National Biography every three months exactly on the quarter- 
days, is not the least remarkable characteristic of this great 
undertaking, and is in itself no small merit. But still more 
noteworthy is the uniform excellence of the recent volumes. 
The earlier ones had some, perhaps inevitable, short- 
comings; but these have nearly all disappeared, and though, 
as must be the case in a work to which over two hundred 
writers have contributed, the articles are of various degrees 
of merit, yet each of the recent volumes has been equal 
in general excellence to its predecessor, while several are 
marked by great improvements. In no point is this more 
noticeable than in the reference to authorities and in the 
bibliographical information. The authorities are cited and 
the titles of books given with much greater precision, and 
with much greater accuracy, than was generally the case in 
the earlier volumes, and the impression is certainly produced 
that in a far greater number of cases than formerly the 
writers have actually looked at the books which they cite, and 
have taken the title from the work itself. We have, however, 
noted some instances where it is clear the book itself has not 
been referred to. No one who had ever opened An Answere 
to a Letter of a Jesuited Gentleman, by his Cousin, Maister 
A. C., could have placed it among the writings of Anthony 
Champney. The most cursory examination would show that 
it was the production of Anthony Copley. 

The five volumes which have appeared since we last noticed 
the book, contain the biographies of many men of the first 
degree of eminence in our history and literature. The first 
and second Charles, the two Cromwells, Cranmer, Marlborough, 
Lyndhurst, the first Lord Shaftesbury, among our soldiers 
and statesmen; Chaucer, Congreve, Cowper, Coleridge, De 
Quincey, George Eliot, Defoe, Darwin, among men of letters 
and science, are all found in them. The longest article in 
these volumes, and almost the longest in the whole work, is 
that on Oliver Cromwell; and though we think that thirty 
pages of double columns is too long for any article in a 
biographical dictionary if it is to be of real use for reference 
we readily admit that no man in our whole history deserves, 
and even demands, a larger space than the Protector. Mr. Firth 
shows a thorough mastery of his subject, and (what, indeed, 
this involves) of the history and literature of the seventeenth 
century. But lengthy as is his article, he knows the dis- 
tinction between the work of the biographer and of the 
historian. He gives us a life of the man, not a history of the 
times. It is no mere article put together for the Dictionary, 
but is clearly the result of long and careful study of the 
original sources, and of the history of the seventeenth century. 
Mr. Firth is most careful to cite his authorities throughout, 
and the two pages which he devotes to the Cromwell biblio- 
graphy is beyond all comparison the best critical account 


f whitch éxists of the sources of information for the Pro- 


tector’s life. We regret, however, that the value of the 
article has been diminished by a too uniform tone of eulogy. 
The writer has not taken Oliver’s own advice, and has given 
us neither the roughnesses, pimples, nor warts of his hero. 

If Mr. Frith is too uniformly eulogistic on Oliver, Mr. 


* Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Leslie Stephen, Vols. X.-XIV. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1887-88, 
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Gairdner, in his excellent article on Thomas Cromwell, is, we 
think, too severe. The Earl of Essex was neither a great nor 
a high-principled man, but his conduct to his old master, 
Wolsey, when the Cardinal had fallen into disgrace, and was 
in danger of his life, deserves more than a sneer at its “ look 
of honesty and fidelity.” To Cranmer Mr. Gairdner metes 
out more even-handed justice, recognising amidst his deplorable 
time-serving and subservience, the amiability of his disposition, 
and the fact that his faults arose from weakness and timidity 
rather than from ambition and self-seeking. 

Mr. Leslie Stephen continues to show himself not only an 
accomplished editor, but an admirable writer of biographical 
notices. His articles are models of what those in the 
Dictionary ought to be. They are literally crammed with 
facts and details, and never have an unnecessary word. Of 
Coleridge, Cowper, George Eliot, and De Quincey, he gives us 
criticisms which are at once clear, judicious, and sufficient, 
and at the same time as concise as are his narratives of facts. 
In one or two cases—Defoe, for example—we could have 
wished a somewhat fuller criticism both of the man and the 
writer. Of his articles on the two Churchills, we much prefer 
that on the poet. That on the great Duke of Marlborough is 
not up to the editor’s usual high-water mark. 

Mr. Lee’s articles continue to be characterised by extreme 
accuracy. In that on the “ Admirable” Crichton, he comes 
before us in the character of an iconoclast; and if he does 
not entirely shatter the idol which has so long been held up to 
the admiration and imitation of ingenuous youth, he at least 
shows that much fable has been intermingled with the 
accounts of Crichton’s career. Mr. Tedder, as usual, gives us 
much important bibliographical information. His article on 
Coverdale is specially valuable. But even to enumerate a tenth 
part of the meritorious biographies contained in these five 
volumes would exhaust far more space than can be given 
here to the whole subject. Among those that have specially 
struck us in looking through their pages, are the articles of 
Mr. Cooper on Sir Johu Cheke, Mr. Hales on Chaucer, Mr. 
Kent on Chatterton, Mr. Macdonell on Coke, Mr. Knight on 
Colley Cibber, Mr. Hunt on Sir Humphrey Davy, Mr. Bradley 
on Thomas Dempster, and Mr. Henderson on the first Earl of 
Stair. 

But great as are the merits of the Dictionary, and many as 
are the improvements to be found in the recent volumes, there 
are several points on which further amendment seems possible, 
and several articles which are below the general high level. 
Those on the more historical personages, though many of them 
are highly meritorious in themselves, yet are generally too 
long, and the writers do not seem to have accurately appreciated 
the distinction between biography and history. Matters to be 
found in every common epitome of English history should 
have no place in the Dictionary, except where they specially 
illustrate the character of the person described, or are important 
facts in his life. 

The tendency to undue panegyric on recently deceased 
persons, and to give to such persons undue importance, is still 
conspicuous in several articles, and in none more so than that 
devoted to John Wilson Croker. The editor has compressed 
an admirable life and criticism of George Eliot into five pages. 
The writer of the notice of Croker devotes nine pages to an 
indiscriminating and ill-judged eulogy of this third-rate 
politician, and at the highest, not more than second-rate 
writer. We have never been among those who have taken an 
unfavourable view either of his character or of his abilities, and 
we have never attributed to him the malevolence of heart with 
which Macaulay not perhaps unnaturally credited one who had 
so bitterly—and successfully—answered him in debate, and so 
severely criticised his historical fallacies; but he was certainly 
nothing more than a respectable third-rate administrator, 
utterly without political insight, and possessed of no single 
quality deserving the name of statesmanship. But in the 
article nearly every possible laudatory expression is applied to 
his mental and moral qualities. “His strong practical 
sagacity,” “his devoted loyalty and unselfishness,” “ his strict 
honour, high principle, upright life, great courage, untiring 
industry,” “ his single-hearted devotion to the interests of his 
country,” and numerous other excellent qualities, are urged 
again and again in the style not of a biographer desirous of 
setting forth the truth, but of the counsel for the defence on a 
criminal trial who is using all his exertions to obtain for his 
client a verdict of “ Not guilty.” 





In two articles which occur in juxtaposition, truth and 
fiction are mixed together in such a manner as to give an 
entirely false impression to the reader. We have already 
noticed the excellent critical qualities of the editor’s article on 
De Quincey, but we regret to see that he has not reminded his 
readers that the delightful Autobiographic Sketches contain at 
least as much of fancy as of fact. When Goethe in his old 
age wrote his memoirs, knowing how the memory transforms 
and beautifies the most commonplace events of the long- 
departed past, he frankly called them Wahrheit wnd Dichtung 
(“ Truth and Fiction”); and it is impossible to say to what 
extent the Autobiographic Sketches of De Quincey come under 
the one or the other description. Certainly, as Mr. Espinasse 
has shown in his Lancashire Worthies, wherever we are able to 
ascertain the actual fact, De Quincey’s reminiscences are mere 
fiction. To take a single instance,—there is no point on 
which he insists more strongly than that of the eminent social 
position of his father, who, he says, “was a merchant, not 
in the sense of Scotland, where it means a retail dealer, 
one, for instance, who sells groceries in a cellar; but in 
the English sense, a sense rigorously exclusive,—that is, 
he was a man engaged in foreign commerce and no 
other, therefore in wholesale commerce and no other.” Yet, 
as a matter of fact, Thomas Quincey (not De Quincey, as 
his son chose to call himself) was for many years a retail 
draper in Market Lane in Manchester, and a copy is extant 
of a Manchester journal of 1783 in which he advertises that 
“he is about to discontinue the retail trade, and is selling 
off his prints, muslins, and haberdashery at low prices.” But 
the account of De Quincey’s early life and adventures up to 
his twentieth year are given in the Dictionary from the Auto- 
biographic Sketches, without a single hint that much of them 
is exaggeration, much fancy, and much very ordinary and 
commonplace events, seen with the imaginative eye of the 
poet after the lapse of years. 

The article which immediately precedes is on the Chevalier 
D’Eon. In it, Professor Laughton repeats as facts many of 
the ridiculous stories relating to the Chevalier given by M. 
Gaillardet in the book published by him in 1866, under the 
title of Mémoires sur la Chevalivre D'Eon,and by Captain Telfer, 
in his amusing but utterly untrustworthy Strange Career of 
the Chevalier D’Eon (reviewed in the Spectator of May 16th, 
1885). Mr. Laughton cites the Duc de Broglie’s Secret du 
Roi, but he can hardly have read this interesting and valuable 
history of the correspondence of Louis XV. with his secret 
agents, or he would have known that the account given in the 
Dictionary of the mission of the Chevalier to St. Petersburg 
in 1755 is wholly without foundation. Professor Laughton 
states that “there is reason to believe that in carrying outa 
mission to St. Petersburg in 1755, D’Eon resumed women’s 
clothes, and was received by the Empress Elizabeth as a 
woman.” For this Gaillardet is cited as the authority, but 
the story is unhesitatingly rejected by the Duc de Broglie, 
who says that “this piquant narrative has no foundation 
whatsoever.” In fact, there is not a particle of evidence that 
the Chevalier was ever in Russia before 1757, or that he had 
ever adopted female attire until ordered to do so by the French 
Government in 1764. 

In looking through the fourteenth volume, the only omission 
that we have noticed is that of our old friend, Dame Eleanor 
Davies, “ never so mad a ladie,” of whom the only mention is 
in Mr. Bullen’s excellent life of her husband, Sir John Davies. 
But though Sir John was no doubt a more important, he was 
not nearly so interesting a personage as his wife, who might, 
we think, have been favoured with an article. She was at 
least more deserving of notice than a certain Catherine Davies, 
to whom half-a-column, full of the most ridiculous blunders, 
is devoted. In turning over the pages of the Dictionary, our 
eye was caught by the following extraordinary line,—“* Madame 
Mauprat, the second sister of Bonaparte.” To learn who 
this unknown sister was, we read the article, which we found 
to be the life of a lady whose sole claim to distinction was that 
she had been a governess in the family of ‘‘ Madame Mauprat ” 
(no doubt a misprint for Murat), and that in 1841 she pub- 
lished (by subscription, price 2s. 6d., as the writer of the article 
is careful to tell us) Eleven Years’ Residence in the Family of 
Murat, King of Naples. Among the statements which will be 
new to most readers, contained in the notice of this lady, are 
these,—that Napoleon declared Murat and his wife King and 
Queen of Italy ; and that Byron had a niece called the Countess 
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of Picherno, who, like Miss Davies, was a governess in the 
Murat family! How such an article came to be admitted, we 
cannot conceive. 

The business of a critic is to criticise, but the matter for 
unfavourable comment becomes less and less as the volumes 
of this monumental work progressively appear. The more we 
consult it, the more we admire the great amount of ability and 
research which it displays, and the more are we impressed by 
its enormous value to every student of our history or our 
literature. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


——— 


The Pillar House. By Florence Severne. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co.)—This is a tale of considerable power, of the drift of 
which we cannot even give a hint without greatly diminishing the 
interest with which it will be read; so that we will only say that it 
is one of those tales which depend rather on the story than the 
characters for its interest, and that that interest is of a high kind. 
The characters are sufficiently well drawn to prevent the reader 
from losing interest in the plot, but not so carefully studied as to 
transfer the interest in any degree from the plot to the characters. 
Peter Ralston, indeed, appears to be one of those curious creatures 
who think that to buy in the cheapest market is not only a wise 
general rule when there is nothing to be said against doing what 
is for the interest of your own pocket, but a universal moral obliga- 
tion. And his attitude of mind on this subject is rather cleverly 
sketched. More we cannot say without spoiling the interest with 
which the tale will be read. But we can heartily commend the 
tale to our readers, and speak well of Miss (or Mrs.?) Severne’s 
literary capacity, if this be, as we imagine, a first effort. 

A Teacher of the Violin, and other Tales. By J. H. Shorthouse. 
(Macmillan and Co.)—Mr. Shorthouse has a grace of style which 
makes even his slightest literary efforts remarkable. And most of 
these tales have a fascination in them, thin as they are. But they 
certainly are of the goldbeater-skin kind of literature,—beaten out 
into a texture as thin and fine as it is possible for literature to 
assume. Still, no one who takes up this volume will be likely to 
leave it unfinished. The trifles are slight, but they are of delicate 
workmanship. 


History of South Africa (1486-1691). By George McCall Theal. 
(Swan Sonnenschein, Lowrey, and Co.)—This work, by a member 
of the Cape Civil Service, and mainly compiled from the original 
official records of the Colony, after an introductory summary of 
the early voyages of Portuguese, English, and Dutch to the coast 
of South Africa, gives a very complete picture of “the nature of 
the intercourse between the Europeans and the natives,” and of 
the details of Colonial administration during the first forty years 
of the Dutch Government; in fact, almost a diary of events 
during that period. It is like a Dutch domestic picture, in which 
no object is too common to be portrayed with the minutest 

y. There is an engaging frankness and simplicity in 
the writings of these early Governors. For instance, at one 
time, in addition to the perennial trouble of the “native 
question,’ the little Colony was afflicted by a serious cattle 
plague. “The Council attributed this plague to the direct 
action of the Almighty, and recorded their belief that it was sent 
as a punishment for their sins. They therefore resolved to hold a 
prayer-meeting every Wednesday afternoon at 4 o’clock, to pray 
that God would withdraw his wrath from them, and help 
them against their enemies. Those enemies were certainly 
doing much mischief. The Europeans were harassed and worn out 
in looking for them, while they were never seen except where no 
resistance could be offered to them. At last the Council thought 
of Harry, the prisoner on Robben Island, and resolved to make 
use of him as a guide to the secret retreats of his countrymen. 
For that purpose, they decided to offer him great rewards, but 
they placed on record that they had no intention of fulfilling their 
promises.” In truth, they seem to have placed everything on 
record! On another occasion, a treaty was made to secure pos- 
session by purchase of the country immediately surrounding the 
settlement. ‘The Company engages in the fifth clause to pay to 
Prince Schacher goods and merchandise such as he may select to 
the value of four thousand reals of eight (£800) ;” but we find 
that, “in a despatch to the directors, the value of the goods actually 
transferred to Schacher is put down at £2 16s. 5d.” As the 
historian adds, “it was not, and under the circumstances could 
not be, an honest open bargain made by two parties who thoroughly 
comprehended what they were doing, and knew the value given 
and taken.” The first Dutch commander at the Cape, Jan van 
Riebeck, had a notion that if only Chinese could be introduced to 
cultivate the fertile land, the prosperity of the Colony would be 
ensured; but, “fortunately for this country,” says Mr. Theal, “there 


accuracy 








were no Chinese then to be got hold of. If there had been a hundred 

convicts of that race in the Company’s Eastern possessions in 1653 

or 1654, the whole future of the Cape Colony would have been 

changed.” Instead of Chinamen, the Government obtained Negro 

slaves to supply the urgent need for labourers. They treated these 

slaves with some consideration, one of the first rules being that they 

were all to be taught the doctrines of Christianity. A school was 

opened, to which “they were sent for a short time every day. The 

reward of diligence which was held out was not exactly in 

accordance with modern ideas, for it consisted of a glass of 

brandy and a little tobacco.” 'The Commander “has left on record 
that the prize offered was observed to stimulate the pupils to 
application.” Besides this immediate reward, there was a further 
more distant inducement to good conduct, since “a profession of 
Christianity and an ability to speak Dutch” were generally suffi- 
cient for gaining their freedom ; but notwithstanding theseentice 

ments, the slaves frequently deserted. Much interesting informa- 
tion is given about the condition of the Hottentots, Kaffirs, and 
Bushmen when first the white man came in contact with them; 
and their condition does not seem to have been much altered by 
two hundred years of the civilising presence of Europeans. Of 
the Bushmen especially we are told that no single man has ever 
“permanently adopted the ways of civilised life.’ Originally, 
“the hand of the Hottentot and the Kaffir everywhere was 
against them, and now the European was added to the number 
of their foes.” At the end of its first forty years, the 
Cape Settlement only contained about five hundred adult male 
colonists, and a much smaller number of women, and they 
owned nearly three hundred men-slaves, besides women and 
children. Mr. Theal observes that the history of so small a com- 
munity “would scarcely be worth recording if it had not occupied 
such a commanding position, if it were not that from it the present 
Colonies and States of South Africa have grown, and if it had not 
been in contact with the barbarism of a continent. We leave it 
in 1691 in fairly prosperous circumstances, with no one accumu- 
lating great wealth ; but, on the other hand, with no one wanting 
food. According to the testimony not only of official documents, 
but of the writings of travellers of various nationalities—English, 
French, German, Danish, and Dutch—the little Colony was a 
settlement in which life could be passed as comfortably and 
happily as anywhere in the world.” The volume contains a full 
bibliography of the authorities on which it is based, consisting of 
bulky official documents and despatches hitherto unpublished, and 
also of numerous contemporary books of travel, &e. 


An Adventuress, by Francis Addison (Ward and Downey), begins 
with two murders achieved and one murder attempted, and its 
early chapters are, therefore, full of promise for readers who love 
condiments. As the provision of these condiments appears to be 
“the writer’s end,” to which the golden rule of Pope tells us the 
critic must always pay special regard, we are bound to say that 
this end is very satisfactorily achieved. It is true that characters 
and incidents are either improbable or impossible; but probability 
and possibility matter little to the readers to whom Mr. Addison 
appeals. 


The Growth of the Recruit. By Sir William Aitken. Second 
Edition. (Macmillan and Co.)—The first edition having appearedin 
1862, the author has taken the opportunity of thoroughly revising 
and enlarging his treatise, and of adding many tables of great 
value. ‘Table IV. shows us how the Army is steadily getting 
younger, a fact which we will explain by the following statistics :— 
In 1876, of 181,875 men, 56,420 were under 23 years of age; and in 
1885, 86,898 out of 192,929; and the number of men for the same 
years and total strength under 25 was 82,802 and 120,748. In the 
Indian Army, this is even more strikingly apparent. The returns 
made of the ages of 190,621 men of the United States during the 
American War of Rebellion showed that one-sixth of the whole 
number were in their eighteenth year, and one-fourth in their 
eighteenth and nineteenth years. The susceptibility of young 
soldiers to disease, and the greater strain of hardships on them, are 
a great drawback to the “Short-Service System,” which tends, as Sir 
W. Aitken puts it, to increase the number of young soldiers who have 
not attained anything like mature development. Lord Wolseley’s 
opinion as to their capabilities must be taken to refer to their 
military discipline, and most certainly not to their enduring power. 
It is certainly cruelty to send such “boys” to India. In the 
beginning of the century, two regiments were sent from India to 
join General Abercrombie; one, consisting chiefly of “boys,” lost 
nearly half its number, and had to be re-embarked ; the other, 
nearly all old soldiers, over 900 strong, though having been 
sixteen weeks on board ship, had only one man on the sick-list. 
The march to Candahar as recently as 1880 showed how such an 
unusually trying combination of circumstances affected the young 
soldiers, “while the old soldiers became hardier and stronger 
every day.” ‘The details of this march are given, and of some 
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others. Sir W. Aitken does not instance the “ Corps of Guides’ ” 
march, which would be interesting even if it did not bear on the 
point. Those interested in recruiting will find here the subject 
discussed and illustrated from the physical and anatomical point 
of view, and, in fact, all facts of importance in elucidating the 
question. 


Bold Retrenchment. By Andrew Reid, &c. (W. B. Whitting- 
ham.)—Mr. Reid puts on his title-page a long list of contributors, 
headed, of course, with the name of Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s contribution is of the usual post-card length, and is nothing 
but the expression of a hope that the Liberal Party will address 
itself to the “promotion of an effective economy in the public 
expenditure.” Mr. Labouchere’s communication is longer, and 
less cautious. He would make all taxes direct, and would raise 
our income from Death-duties and Income-tax, the latter to be 
paid both by rich and poor. Has he ever considered the probable 
expense of collecting Income-tax from the poor? The Industrial 
Insurance Companies do something of the kind, and it costs them 
nearly half their gross receipts. Yet their customers are only the 
provident. Lord Hobhouse writes an eminently sensible paper, 
which could not have been in the least what Mr. Reid wanted. He 
is called upon, e.g., to curse the Established Church, and he blesses 
it altogether. Then we have the manifesto of the Financial Reform 
Association. This goes far ; but it does not go far enough for Mr. 
Reid, who propounds his own views in a final essay. Mr. Reid 
would do away with the Army, and establish “a National Guard of 
1,000,000 men at an annual cost not exceeding £10,000,000.” The 
Reform Association, on the other hand, does not forget ‘ India, 
Egypt, and the coaling-stations,’” and would keep 10,000 men at 
Malta, Cyprus (!), and Gibraltar ; advocates a reduction only in the 
garrisons of South Africa, and for Ceylon and the Straits Settle- 
ments does not go beyond the curious argument that “as the 
coaling-stations at those places are said to be without armament, 
soldiers are useless.” Mr. Reid, with his Army of National 
Defence, based, so strange are the “ whirligigs of time,” on some- 
thing like a revived feudal system, makes, of course, no provision 
for anything beyond our own shores. As this provision is to cost 
£10,000,000, we do not see much retrenchment. But his boldest 
stroke concerns the National Debt. ‘To pay the interest as at 
present “ may be honest, but is not decent,” whatever that may mean- 
He proposes that “the interest should be partly worked off in one- 
pound notes”! It is to be hoped that after this, responsible poli- 
ticians will not lend their names to adorn Mr. Reid’s title-pages. 

The Chequers. By James Runciman. (Ward and Downey.)— 
The “Chequers” is a shady sort of public-house, where the 
“ Loafer,” extracts from whose diary are supposed to be here 
given to the public, met various strange characters. The plan of 
the book is a little perplexed. But the “ Loafer” has to be intro- 
duced to give a verisimilitude to those revelations of a life which 
ordinary observers cannot reach. Critics might say to Mr. Run- 
ciman, “ How do you know what you say writers with apparently 
the same opportunities cannot find out?” However this may be, 
these are powerful, sometimes even tragic, stories and sketches. 
Drink is, of course, the worst of all the evil spirits that make their 
abode in these wrecks of humanity ; but there are others also, as; 
for instance, the hideous cruelty which makes a hell upon earth 
of the lives of the North Sea apprentices. Mr. Runciman’s book 
is painful reading, but it is one that cannot be passed over. 


Natural Resources of the United States. By Jacob H. Patton. 
(D. Appleton and Co., New York.)—The principal portion of Mr. 
Patton’s work is devoted to the mineral resources of the thirty- 
two States, which, incalculable as they are, have naturally not 
attracted so much attention as the more apparent and equally vast 
agricultural resources. Coal, of course, occupies the first place 
among minerals, and the United States are better provided with 
it than is any other country. The estimate of the coal-area at 
200,000 square miles is probably rather loose; still, it is near 
enough to furnish a very striking comparison. For instance, if 
we add to this 100,000 miles of lignite (which Mr. Patton prefers 
to another of 150,000!), we get the following proportion of coal- 
area to total area :— 


Total Area, Coal-Area, 
VIGO BHACES .ccsisccvcresncsccccsecesececesecese 3,000,000 ...... 400,000 
Europe sees 3,750,000... 20,000 






Great Britain 19,000 ...... 12,000 
Besides this disparity, the writer must take into account the 
average thickness. Europe has 10ft., America 20 ft. The richest 
of English seams cannot be more than 3ft. to 6ft., and the 
number which can be worked standing are not many, if 
any. Compare with this the anthracite of Pennsylvania, 
known as the “Mammoth” seam, ranging from 30 ft. to 
60 ft., which extends over the whole of the Alleghany anthracite 
district of 472 square miles, and the “ Pittsburg” seam, said 
to extend over 18,000 miles, and ranging from 8ft. to 16 ft. 
The horizontality of the seams, and their nearness to the 





surface, diminish also the labour spent in working them. Seams 
of lignite, indeed, are often seen on fire where they outcrop—in 
Montana, &c., and along the Shoshone River—while one has been 
burning for thirty years. Mackenzie found one alight in the 
North-West in 1789, which Dr. Richardson found still burning 
forty years after. The great petroleum boom has considerably 
subsided of late, as the wealth of the Baku region will perhaps 
displace its consumption in Europe. Still, the supply is enormous. 
The ores of iron should rank next to coal. Here we have a belt 
of ore 1,000 miles long and 70 wide, so that in actual value it is 
second only to coal. New Jersey and Pennsylvania have coal and 
iron in proximity; Virginia possesses a seam of ore 22 ft. in thick- 
ness close to coal; Tennessee and Alabama have beds of ore pushed 
up through coal-fields, with limestone at hand! Kentucky has 
one bed of ore 200 ft. thick, resting directly on limestone. Gold 
and silver occur in inexhaustible quantities in California, 
Colorado, and Nevada, whose “ Comstock lode,’ with the 
mines of Mount Davidson, has produced during the last 
twenty-eight years £60,000,000. New Almaden divides with 
the old Almaden the quicksilver supremacy of the world, 
having produced in 1885 32,073 flasks of 76}lb. The United 
States furnish one-third of the world’s gold and one-half 
of its silver. The largest quantity of copper ore known to 
exist is in the Lake Superior copper region, where masses of ore 
of 200 tons’ weight have been found. Other States, too, possess 
valuable copper-mines. The lead-production of the States is 
larger than that of any country, being some 130,000 tons annually, 
and the zinc-production occupies the third place. Space forbids 
us mentioning the various other metals—nickel, antimony, &¢.— 
that are plentiful. Last, but not least, the agricultural resources, 
as indicated by the vast crops of maize, wheat, rice, the sugar- 
cane, and other foods grown in that most wonderful of river 
systems, the Mississippi, are beyond compare. Besides food, there 
is cotton, which ranks next to hay in value, and tobacco, and the 
great timber wealth, chiefly pine, varieties of which grow in every 
latitude. The variety of fruits is large, and includes not only the 
temperate, but those of the sub-tropical,—the orange, pineapple, 
and banana. ‘The fish-supply, though plentiful, and including 
oysters and lobsters, with salmon and the white-fish, does not play 
such an important part as a means of livelihood as European 
fisheries. For more facts the reader must go to Mr. Patton’s 
volume. 


Two Years in Europe. By Professor Rodney Glisan, M.D. (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons.)—Professor Glisan is a physician of eminence 
in the United States, and he visited England, France, Germany, 
Austria, and Italy some five years ago. It is always interesting, 
if not always precisely agreeable, to read the observations which 
an intelligent visitor makes upon our manners and customs. In 
Professor Glisan’s case, we are pleased as well as interested. Ho 
pays us the compliment of speaking of London as the metropolis 
of the world, and generally he expresses himself as pleased with 
what he saw. We believe that he is quite right when he says that 
“intelligent and well-behaved Americans will always find as kind 
treatment in Great Britain as among the same class of people in 
their own country.” Probably they are not treated with the same 
empressement ; on the other hand, they do not find us so sensitive. 
You may tread on an Englishman’s corns pretty hard before he 
cries out. Of course, the writer sometimes goes a little astray. 
One opens one’s eyes, for instance, when he tells us that the 
“living expenses of an economical student need not exceed £250 
annually.” As Professor Glisan has already mentioned the cost 
of tuition fees, the exaggeration is really formidable. 


Great Writers: Life of Victor Hugo. By Frank T. Marzials. 
(Walter Scott.)—In spite of a fantastic style which constantly 
draws the reader’s attention to its eccentricities, this is an in- 
teresting volume, and shows that the writer understands his 
subject, if, indeed, any Englishman, save Mr. Swinburne, can be 
credited with understanding Victor Hugo. The poet’s personal 
character is more easily read than his genius. His faults lie on 
the surface, and it is evident that he was a singularly self-conscious 
man, with, as his biographer admits, “a strong element of 
theatricality ” in his nature. In life he did not know the virtue 
of moderation, in literature he failed to see the merit of simplicity. 
As a politician, he loved the “falsehood of extremes,” and by his 
wild utterances in 1851, which made Montalembert cry out 
that he was crazy, he served the cause of the man whom he came 
to hate the most. To exaggerate Hugo’s oratorical and polemical 
extravagances would be difficult; his eloquent invective was like 
the sudden glare of fireworks. To see the events and persons he 
describes in the clear light of day was not given to Victor Hugo. 
Mr. Marzials calls “ L’Homme qui Rit” “a preposterous and im- 
possible book ;” but much of the poet’s conduct as a man of affairs 
may be quite as justly calledjpreposterous. Genius of the highest 
order is almost invariably combined with sanity; but Hugo rants 
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when he should argue, and betrays a frequent contempt for the 
most familiar facts. Of this incapacity for apprehending truth 
Mr. Marzials gives some striking illustrations, but at the same 
time he does full justice to Hugo’s amazing genius as an imagina- 
tive writer. Readers who want to know the events of the poet’s 
life will find them sufficiently stated in these pages, and Mr. Mar- 
zials’ criticism is generous and discriminating. The series of 
“Great Writers” has the immense advantage of a bibliography, 
by Mr. Anderson, of the British Museum, and in the case of a 
foreign poet like Victor Hugo, this will be found of considerable 
service to the student. 


South African Sketches. By Major A. B. Ellis. (Chapman and 
Hall.)—This is a volume of twelve short stories about Boers 
and diamond-diggers in South Africa, well told in a strain of 
boisterous humour and with an apparent appreciation of the rough, 
unrefined, occasionally vulgar life of these up-country colonists. 
“A Night’s Drive” is a brisk account of a long drive in a bone- 
shaking Cape waggon, ending in a break-neck rush down a dan- 
gerous hill, which every one avoided by prudently jumping out of 
the conveyance, except the driver and the man who tells the story, 
and who was fast asleep, dreaming a curious dream throughout this 
last spurt. “The Legend of the Portuguese Ruin” is rather a 
poor story of the vision that appeared to a drunken Boer, over- 
taken by a storm near a lonely ruin. ‘“ Piet” is a much better 
story, illustrating a Hottentot superstition concerning the 
hare, which depends on the following tradition:—‘The moon 
comes, by-and-by it dies, and then it comes to life again. 
The moon once called the hare, and said to him: ‘Go to 
men, and tell them that as I die and come to life again, 
so shall they also die and come to life again.’ The hare went 
accordingly as he was told, and when he returned, the moon 
asked him: ‘ What did you say?’ The hare replied: ‘I have told 
them that as you die and come not to life again, so shall they also 
die and come not to life again.’ ‘ What!’ said the moon; ‘did you 
say that?’ And being angry, he took up a stick, and hit the hare 
on the mouth, which became slit.” The next story, “ An Idyl of 
Gong-Gong,” is not very idyllic, but is rather transpontine comedy 
collapsing to a tragic end. ‘Two Looks at a River” vividly 
describes the vast difference between the river-bed that in the dry 
season offers no bath for the weary, dirty traveller, and the torrent 
in that same bed after the rains, which overwhelms a huge waggon 
and drowns a mother and child. ‘ Snakes” is an amusing bit of 
yarn-drawing, and ‘The Phantom Waggon ” is still more amusing, 
though the climax is too easily guessed beforehand. “The Tragedy 
at Sea-Cow Farm” may have a basis of authenticity, but it is a 
disagreeable story, and too cynically told. “Jim Stone” is a 
rough digger-story written in verse, with an American, chiefly 
Bret Harteish ring about it, its moral being,— 


“That in every man’s nater 
There’s some good, though he’s down in the scale.’’ 


Two of the other sketches need not be specially named, but “ Lost ” 
deserves mention as revealing more simple feeling and respect for 
womankind than Major Ellis usually allows himself to express. 


Amazon Provinces of Peru. By H. Guillaume, F.R.G.S. (Wyman 
and Sons.)—Three gigantic ranges of mountains separate the sea- 
coast towns of Peru from the Montana, that magnificent country 
which, starting from the slopesof the Eastern Cordilleras, stretches 
towards the mouths of the Amazon, and is covered for the most 
part with a forest, which in tropical growth and scenery surpasses 
all others. The domains of Peru stretch for a thousand miles 
along both banks of the great river, and the splendid forests which 
line the banks contain—besides that most priceless of barks, the 
*‘chinchona bark,” truly called by the Indians “ quina-quina,” i.e., 
“bark of barks ’’—the india-rubber tree, cacao, coca, besides other 
drugs of known and unknown value, and equally valuable woods 
and dyes ; while the open plains can grow the sugar-cane, rice, 
coffee, cotton, and tobacco in abundance, and the more temperate 
regions can produce most of the vegetables of the temperate zone. 
All this fertility arises from the numerous affluents of the 
Upper Amazon, that greatest of waterways which Don Benito Arana 
found to be navigable to Mayro, a village 3,623 miles from the 
Atlantic, and distant 325 miles from Lima. The problem of con- 
necting the Pacific Coast with the Montana has only, however, been 
partly solved by the wonderful Oroya and Arequipa railroads, 
which just touch some of the mining districts. The mineral wealth 
of Peru is enough, many will say, to pay for any railway. It is, 
indeed, without compare. The last of the Incas, Atahualpa, 
surrendered to Pizarro three and a half millions in gold, and the 
records of Madrid showed the amount received from the silver 
districts of Cerro de Pasco, Hualgayoc, and Huantajaya up to 1803 
to be £169,889,100. These famous mines are still unexhausted, 
yet the two latter are deserted, and even the celebrated Cerro de 
Pasco is now hardly worked at all. The wealth of ore passes all 
belief, yet it is the sober truth that the Andes are threaded 





through and through with veins which would pay many nationa] 
debts. The mines at present worked are those of Huamachuco, of 
the provinces of Carabaya and Sandia, and in Loreto generally, 
Numerous rivers, as the Napo and others, constitute a certain 
source of gold, even though it may be not a rich one. Altogether, 
M. Guillaume has given a dazzling picture of Peruvian wealth, 
agricultural and mineral, supplemented by useful maps, illustra- 
tions, and figures. The regions which appear most suited to 
European emigrants are Chauchamayo, Cahuapanas, and Chacha- 
poyas. A word of warning as to their quinine-trees to the Peruvian 
Government would not be out of place. Ecuador has destroyed 
Chinchona Calisaya, and nearly consumed her C. Succirubra; 
Bolivia and Peru should protect as much as possible their respective 
C. Calisaya and C. Condaminea, before it is too late. 


Puck and Pearl. By Frederika Macdonald. (Chapman and 
Hall.)—A charming story of the life of two Anglo-Indian children, 
We find in it insight into the feelings and imaginations of children ; 
and a happy description of the surroundings and events, ordinary 
and extraordinary, of the monotonous routine of Indian life. In the 
hold which the thrilling stories of his ayah have on Puck’s fervent 
and strongly imaginative mind, we only see the natural result 
which these simple and beautiful Indian tales must exercise on all 
children, and which is heightened by the Eastern glow of colour 
and feeling. Puck’s adventures with “jogis,” his attempt to 
become one himself, and his dreams, will charm children of all 
ages and all natures. The illustrations, by Mrs. Irving Graham, 
though light in tone, are sufficiently Indianesque in character and 
composition to harmonise thoroughly with the story. 


On a Surf-Bound Coast. By A. P. Crouch. (Sampson Low and 
Co.)—This is an account of a cable-laying expedition on the West 
African Coast, which, starting from Bathurst, ended at St. Paul 
de Loanda; the writer’s narrative, however, closes at Accra. The 
only incidents of interest are such as occur at the intermediate 
stations. The Gold Coast did not prove so interesting as Grand 
Bassain, a French settlement, which, we believe, has not been occu- 
pied by the French since 1871. Here the husband enjoys the right 
of life and death over his wife. Mr. Crouch does not give Admiral 
Fleuriot’s story, that a chief casually informed him “that he was 
in mourning for his wife, whom he had had put to death”! Life 
on board the ‘ Thracia’ seems to have been very dull. The element 
of health, as we might suppose, entered largely into their daily 
cares and precautions, and the important matter, what to eat, and 
especially what to drink, formed no inconsiderable part of the ex- 
pedition’s anxieties ; and the question of drinks was threshed out 
by one of his companions, if we are to believe Mr. Crouch, with an 
ingemious perseverance which deserved a reward. The average 
Englishman does not seem to grasp the fact that, if he intends to 
run Equatorial Africa and brandy-and-soda at one and the same 
time, he might, to save others trouble, prepare his own grave as 
well. The party kept their health fairly well, though it does not 
appear that this was owing to any rigid abstemiousness, but 
rather to the fact that they had generally something to do. Those 
who are going to visit this portion of the Tropics will gain a very 
fair idea of what manner of life they may have to lead. 

“ Bric-d-Brac.” Described by Lord Ronald Gower. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Lord Ronald Gower introduces this 
“description of some photo-prints illustrating objects of art at 
Gower Lodge, Windsor,” by some good-humoured observations on 
the principle of primogeniture, 4 propos of his little dwelling at 
Windsor, which “ would easily find room at the foot of the stair 
case of Stafford House.” The “photo-prints” are about fifty in 
number, and include some curious and interesting objects. Among 
these are a sketch, made by the Queen just before her marriage, of 
a bridesmaid’s dress; a portrait of Madame de Sévigné, by 
Nanteuil; a collection of medals, illustrative of the history of 
Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette; a most charming portrait of 
Lady Georgiana Bertie, afterwards Countess of Cholmondeley. 
This last is one of several specimens of the work of John Downman, 
who flourished some ninety years ago, and to whom Lord Ronald 
has a kindly desire to do justice. These portraits are certainly 
pleasing. 

We have received the second volume of The Henry Irving 
Shakespeare. Edited by Henry Irving and Frank A. Marshall. 
(Blackie and Son.)—The volume contains the Second and Third 
Parts of Henry VI. These are supplemented by the drama which 
Charles Kemble condensed out of the three parts, and which, were 
the play ever likely to be acted again, would present it very well 
upon the stage. The Taming of the Shrew, A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, and Richard II. complete the volume. The arrangement is 
convenient, glossarial notes and the like being put at the bottom 
of the page, while the larger annotation is reserved for the end. 
The notes themselves seem to us not always of first-rate quality,— 
not to be compared with those that may be found in the Cambridge 
editions. Surely a reader is not the better for this explanation of, 
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“York. Peace, foolish woman. Duchess. I will not peace:”— 
« Peace, i.e., keep peace.” The text has been carefully collated. 
The Henry Irving Shakespeare. Edited by Henry Irving and Frank 
A. Marshall. Vol. III. (Blackie and Son.)—This third volume 
contains five plays,—King Richard III., King John, The Merchant of 
Venice, and the two parts of King Henry IV. The edition is all 
that can be desired in the way of appearance, and the illustrations 
by Mr. Gordon Browne are spirited ; but the annotation is scarcely 
worthy of the rest of the book. 

Sierra Leone. By G. A. L. Banbury. (Swan Sonnenschein and 
Co.)—This book, originally written in the form of letters by one 
who was for a few years a Government official at Sierra Leone, 
gives a slight and sketchy description of the character and 
customs of the inhabitants, both native and European, of the sport 
and scenery, the history and general condition of the “ white 
man’s grave.” The author’s opinion of the religious and moral 
status of the Negroes of this Colony is, on the whole, more 
favourable than that of some other writers, and one gathers that 
the example of the more civilised white man has a great deal to 
do with the low level of morality which admittedly exists. The 
following is a curious explanation of their habits adopted 
by some “coloured gentlemen,” as the Africans like to be 
called; one of them assured the author “that he looked 
upon Europeans as fulfilling the New Testament of [sic] the 
world, and the Africans as having been specially preserved to con- 
tinue in the ways of the Old Testament, thus proving to the world 
at large the truth of the Bible.” Mr. Banbury adds, with a greater 
show of reason,—“‘It must be remembered, also, that the un- 
healthiness of the climate prevents that softening influence of 
comparison [sic] which would be gained, if it were possible for 
English ladies to live in the country.” As the climate prevents 
any considerable increase of the European population, Mr. Ban- 
bury sensibly suggests that the only hope of raising the Colony 
above “its present paradoxical condition of barbaric-civilisation ” 
is to be found in an extension of the benefits of a good English 
education to every town and village, which he thinks could be done 
at comparatively little cost, as “ native teachers are obtainable at 
very modest wages.” 

SermMons.—Sermons on Subjects from the New Testament. By 
James Russell Woodford, D.D. Edited by H. M. Luckock, D.D. 
(Rivingtons.)—Bishop Woodford was thought by many to have 
received the mantle of Samuel Wilberforce, whose disciple he had 
certainly been. This would be more evident to those who heard 
the speaker than to readers of his published sermons. Still, it 
is not difficult to catch the echo of his eloquence in these pages. 
“The Cloud of Witnesses” is an excellent specimen of his 
manner :— 





“*« Wherefore seeing we also are compassed about with so great 
a cloud of witnesses, let us ...... run with patience the race 
set before us.’ There can be little question as to the imagery 
which rose in the writer’s mind. Departed saints gathered in 
thought around him, overhanging and enveloping like a circum- 
jacent cloud the living combatants. Does, then, St. Paul, if the 
Epistle to the Hebrews be his, set his seal upon the idea that the 
dead behold the living; that they who have fought and conquered 
in their day, watch us who are waging the same spiritual warfare 
in ours? The English translation might be quoted to prove as 
much. Our word ‘witness’ is popularly used to denote one who 
beholds an act—as identical with the word ‘spectator.’ That it is 
not identical is evident from our possession of the compounding 
word ‘eye-witness.’ The Greek in the text is wholly distinct. It 
expresses not one who beholds, but one who testifies to a truth or 
fact. Thus the sense in English might be employed to prove that 
the dead are spectators of our actions. The sense in the Greek 
could not be so used. It is, doubtless, a magnificent incitement 
to zeal which lies in the thought of martyrs and confessors, 
prophets and kings, gazing down upon us from the height. The 
inspired writer just avoids giving distinct authority to the con- 
ception. He has placed himself in the arena. He has evoked 
about him on every side a shadowy multitude; but when you 
expect the word émorra to follow, he suddenly turns aside and 
substitutes the word paptipes. ‘Wherefore seeing we also are 
compassed about with so great a cloud,’ not of spectators, but ‘ of 
witnesses ’—of testifiers to the truth which we believe and the 
principles on which we are to act. The lesson derived from the 
word ‘ witnesses,’ strictly understood, is not less valuable if it be 
less thrilling than that involved in the notion of bygone genera- 
tions taking note how we fight the good fight of faith.” 
The distinction seems to us set forth here with great skill. 
“The City Set on a Hill” is a powerful argument drawn from 
Christ’s prevision of the success of the Gospel. We observe that, 
in “The Resurrection Change,” Bishop Woodford adopts the most 
literal view of the rising again of “that which was buried.” 
The Future State, and other Sermons. By William Fitzgerald, D.D., 
late Lord Bishop of Killaloe. (Hodges and Figgis, Dublin.)— 
This volume contains some closely reasoned discourses. The 
sermons (four in number) from which it takes its title are 
especially noticeable, and we may point out, in reference to the 
volume last mentioned, the admirable argument by which Dr. 








Fitzgerald shows that that which is buried cannot be that which 
the Apostle describes as being “sown.” “A corpse is dead 
already,” he remarks, and hence we cannot apply to it the words 
“that which thou sowest is not quickened except it die.” The 
discourse on Lent and the Commination Service is also par- 
ticularly good, though there is surely more to be said than the 
Bishop would seem to allow for what he speaks of as “a foolish 
distinction of meats,—an unmeaning limitation of the number of 
meals or quality of food taken during the forty week-days before 
Easter.” The authorities for “fasting and abstinence” cannot 
be got rid of in so peremptory a fashion. There is little to be 
said of the posthumous sermons of the late Bishop of Salisbury, 
published under the title of Parochial Sermons ; Mostly Preached 
at Brighstone (Rivingtons). They do not lend themselves to 
extract. It was not the Bishop’s habit to adorn his work with 
purpurei panni of splendid diction. But they are sober, sound, and 
thoughtful, and represent Anglican teaching in one of its best 
aspects. Wellington College Sermons. By E. C. Wickham, M.A. 
(Macmillan.)—These are admirably practical sermons; in length, 
in language, in illustration, drawn in adequate but not excessive 
amount from the subjects familiar to the audience, they are 
eminently suitable for those to whom they were addressed, 
“The Two Paths” may be taken as a specimen. Nothing could 
be better or more instructive, and that in a matter where instruction 
is greatly needed, than the lucid exposition of the expressions trans- 
lated in the Authorised Version, “them that perish,” and “ us 
which are saved” (dmroAAvuevor, cwfcuevor), but really meaning 
something very different. And the practical application is as 
forcible as the exposition is clear. We may quote a few sentences :— 








“The path of ruin! Alas, how early may we set out on that !— 

as soon as we become conscious agents at all; and how many we 
find even of those who mean us no harm, even of friends and more 
than friends, to help us along it. Ruin of body. What thought- 
less squandering of vital powers! what dwelling of the mind on 
subjects, the very thought of which in early years are poison to 
the life, what sowing in boyish greediness, in self-indulgence, in 
recklessness, of the seeds of future suffering, degradation, dis- 
solution! And ruin of mind—that goes often with ruin of body. 
We are fearfully and wonderfully made, and none can injure any 
part of the delicate organisation without risk of touching some- 
thing more vital still. Every act and thought of sin, every ovet- 
indulgence of appetite, every over-taxing of energy, tells surely 
on mind as well as body. And not only by this reaction of body 
on mind may we be ruining our minds. No faculty lives and 
grows unless it is used, and used as it was meant to be used. 
Indolence, conceit, and wilfulness, foolish and profitless reading, 
squandering of imagination on unwholesome excitements, cowardly 
avoiding of difficulties, dishonest short-cuts to knowledge—these 
are the things that lay waste our powers, make education a 
semblance instead of a reality, kill, instead of fostering, sacred 
gifts and faculties. Ruin, once more, of heart and life. Here is 
where sins against the powers either of body or mind come home 
in the end; and here belong sins against the more sacred gifts 
and_ sensibilities—against affection, against honour, against 
conscience.” 
Sermons. By the late Rev. W. Binnie, D.D. (Macmillan.)— 
The most interesting of these discourses is that preached after 
the decision of the Court of Session on the Cardross Case, and 
setting forth, under the title of “'The Spiritual Jurisdiction of the 
Church,” Professor Binnie’s view of “The Free Church in a Free 
State.” To argue the question would take us too far. It must 
suffice to say that the spiritual claim is very ably set forth by the 
preacher, and that it seems to us a somewhat formidable one. We 
may notice the sober view taken of conversion in “ The Seed 
Growing Secretly.” One cannot help regretting that in “ Private 
Prayer ought to be Secret,” the preacher seems to set himself 
against the admirable custom of the day—the daily opening of 
places of worship—and positively to regard it as a contravention 
of the precept in the Sermon on the Mount. Surely there 
are thousands of men and women in great cities to whom 
the open church is the only chance of solitary prayer. It 
is, indeed, a slavish adherence to the letter, to insist on the 
words, “‘ Enter into thy closet, and when thou hast shut the door,” 
&ec. Professor Binnie may have seen his ideal in a church never 
opened from Sunday to Sunday ; but it does not commend itself to 
common-sense. The Risen Christ the King of Men. By James 
Baldwin Brown. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—The sixteen discourses con- 
tained in this volume set forth the argument of immortality as 
found in the Old Testament, in Creation, and in the New Testa- 
ment, with admirable force, and then proceed to apply it to the 
relation between the Church and the world. We may especially 
direct the attention of our readers to “ Immortality Veiled,” as a 
statement of the attitude of the Old Testament Scriptures with 
respect to the doctrine; to the sermon (6) on “The Testimony of 
St. Paul,” and that which follows it, “The Universal Acceptance.” 
The sermons (10-16) which, under the title of “The Risen World,” 
set forth the influences which the Resurrection creed of the Church 
has had and will have on the world, are all well worthy of study. 
We may quote from the last, part of its fine peroration :— 
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“ We live in days which are paralysing to large and generous 

enterprises. Criticism is so keen, and intellect is 80 solvent to 
enthusiasm, that a man is sorely tempted to hold his peace ‘even 
from good,’ lest the critics should find out how much mischief his 
good is doing; and to stay his hand from helping and blessing, 
lest he should suffer rebuke as a transgressor of the laws which 
rule the social development of mankind. Nor can Missions escape. 
We are assured that in these days they are an anachronism; that 
in the end they are utterly useless to the idolaters ; that they 
inoculate them with the ideas of a strange and uncongenial civilisa- 
tion, and pervert their natural development, where they are not 
serenely contemptuous, into ungainly moulds. It is well, amid 
the pitiless hail of criticism with which every Christian enterprise 
must now expect to be assailed, to be able to fall back on the broad 
commission of the Master, to do His commandments, and to leave 
the results of our work with Him. We preach to men because 
Christ died for men; and wherever a man lives and suffers, we 
believe that there is an Immortal being whom Christ has bound 
by the bands of an everlasting Love to His heart. The Lord who 
died for him knows well what to do with him; He has a work for 
him on earth; He has a place for him in His triumphal train in 
eternity.” 
Tolerance. By Phillips Brooks. (Macmillan.)—Mr. Brooks 
grapples with the difficulty,—How can a man sincerely believe 
himself, and yet hold that relation to those who believe otherwise 
that is expressed by the word “tolerance”? If he does not solve 
it, it is because it does not admit of any definite solution. Perhaps 
the gist of his teaching may be best summed up in two or three of 
his concluding sentences :—‘ Tolerance is not a special quality or 
attainment of life so much as it is an utterance of the life itself. 
...... We may adjust relations as we will; we may decide how 
far we can co-operate with this or that heretic; we may draw 
careful distinctions between the various classes of opinions about 
which we differ, labelling some essential, and some non-essential. 
It is all surface-work ; it is all uncertain; it is full of mischief and 
of blunders; it is always joining together souls which have no 
sympathy with one another, and throwing apart souls which ought 
to be parts of each other’s life. Only a deeper vitality, a richer 
filling of our spirits with the Spirit of God; an assurance of the 
possible divineness of human life by an experience of how richly 
it can be filled with divinity—only this can make us to be to our 
brethren, and make them to be to us, all that God designed.” 
From Messrs. Skeffington we have received three volumes 
of short discourses, each of which will be useful in its way :— 
Post-Medieval Sermons Recast, by W. Richard Villiers, LL.B., 
contains twenty-four sermons, adapted to the wants of modern 
congregations from the Conciones of M. Faber and J. de Barzia. 
These are for the season beginning with Septuagesima and 
ending with Easter.—The Mountain of Blessedness, by the Rev. 
C. J. Ridgway, contains nine meditations on the Beatitudes.— 
New and Contrite Hearts, by H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, supplies 
the reader with “Forty Brief Meditations for Lent.” With 
these volumes may be mentioned A Manual of Confirmation, by 
Francis Pigou, D.D.—(here we have “ Addresses Delivered at 
the Preparation Classes, on the Eve and Day of Confirmation, and 
at a First Communion ”)—and Hear the Church: Lectures on Church 
Principles, by George Edward Jelf, M.A. (W. Smith and Innes). 
The Church in the Wilderness, by Rowland Ellis, M.A. 
(Skeffington and Son); and from the same publishers, Sermons 
on the Nicene Creed, by the Rev. J. W. Hardman. The Fruit of 
the Spirit: Ten Addresses Bearing on the Spiritual Life. By the Rey. 
W. C. C. Newbolt. (Rivingtons.) Bar-Jonah, the Son of the 
Resurrection. By the Rev. Arthur Beard, M.A. (Bell and Sons.) 
A Plain Commentary on the Minor Prophets. Compiled from 
Various Sources. By the Author of “Christ in the Law,” &c. 
(Masters. ) Pulpit Parables for the Young. By the Rev. P. J. 
Forsyth and Rev. J. A. Hamilton. (Brook and Chrystal, Man- 
chester.) 
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FOR THE RIGHT. 
By EMIL FRANZOS. 


Given in English by JULIE SUTTER (Translator of 
“ Letters from Hell”). 
Preface by Dr. GEORGE MACDONALD. 


Dr. GeorGe MacDonaLp says :—‘‘I have seldom, if ever, read a work of 
fiction that moved me with so much admiration.” 

The Spectator says :—‘* The book of which Mr. MacDonald speaks with so 
much enthusiasm is a story of quite exceptional beauty and elevation...... We 
should say that the translation is a very faithful rendering of the original ; as 
English, it is throughout admirable.”’ 

The Glasgow Herald says :—‘‘ This is one of the most powerful and fascinating 
stories we have read for some time.” 

The Scottish Leader says:—‘‘ A strangely wild and romantic plot—carrying 
the reader very far out of the beaten track of modern conventionality, but full 
of force and impressiveness.”” 

The Literary World says it is a “ deeply interesting tragedy.” 

The Morning Post says :—*‘ The translator of this admirable story has executed 
a difficult task with great ability.” 

The Scotsman says:—“ Taras himself isa eharacter loftily conceived, and 
worked out in the tale with excellent art.’ 


London : JAMES CLARKE and OO., 13 and 14 Fleet Street, H.C. 
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Just published, 8vo, with Photograph and Map, cloth, 7s 64. 
EPISCOPATE of the Right Rev. FREDERIC BARKER, 
D.D., Bishop of Sydney and Metropolitan of Australia. A Memoir. 
Edited by W. M. Cowper, M.A., Dean of Sydney. 
NEW BOOK by Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 
The THIRD MISS ST. QUENTIN. 


By Mrs. MoLeswortH, Author of * Carrots,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 
[In a few days, 
the Same Author. 


By 
The PALACE in the GARDEN. 
With 25 Illustrations by Harriett M. Bennett. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, 

“One of the most perfect of Mrs. Molesworth’s children stories. The illustra- 
tions are very good; and the book is altogether very prettily and daintily got 
up.”—Guardian, 

“*Children of both sexes will be charmed with Mrs. Molesworth’s newest con- 
tribution to juvenile literature. ‘The Palace in the Garden’ has incident and 
sensation enough to defray an ordinary novel.’’—Morning Post. 

By C. A. MONTRESOR, 
HOT WEATHER LESSON BOOKS. 
Part I. Great Britain, Ireland, France, Holland, and Belgium. Feap. 8vo, 
price 1s 6d. Part II. Germany, Austria and Hungary, Switzerland, Spain 
and Portugal. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 1s 6d. 

These little volumes will contain, in a bright and readable form for Children, a 
———. Ethnical, and Historical Account of each of the Countries of the 

orld, 


London: HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, W. 





Monthly, 6d. 


A T A L A N T A. 


Edited by L. T. MEADE and ALICIA A. LEITH, 
ConTENTS OF THE JULY NUMBER. 
FRONTISPIECE—THE FOUNDLING. 
From the Painting by Percy Macquoid, R.I. 
Tue Wuite Man’s Foor. Chaps. 7-9. 
By Grant Allen. Illustrated by J. Finnemore. 
CHILDHOOD LAND. 
By F. Weatherly. ITllustrated by M. Ellen Edwards, 
Famous OLp Story-TELLERS.—VI. La Fontaine, 
By Oscar Fay Adams, With Portrait. 
Tue LittLe PRINCESS. 
By G. Butt. Illustrated by Gordon Browne, 
THE RAINDROP. 
Translated from ‘‘ Sa’di.’”’ By Sir Edwin Arnold, K.C.I.E., 0.8.1. 
“Farry Foik Auu.”—III, 
By Louise Imogen Guiney, Illustrated by Edmund H. Garrett. 
GirLs WHo Won Success.—II, EvizaBeTH GARRETT ANDERSON, M.D. 
By Sarah Tytler. 
Tue Lapy OF THE Forest. Chaps, 21-24. 
By L. T. Meade, Illustrated bv J. B. Yeats. 
** ATALANTA” SCHOLARSHIP AND READING UNn10N.—X. LONGFELLOW. 
By Archdeacon Farrar. 
Notes aBsouT Booxs. By Augustine Birrell. 
EMPLOYMENT FOR GIRLS: MEDICINE. By Edith Huntley, M.D. 
Cog &e., &e. 


London: HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, W. 





EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, 
OFFICIAL PUBLISHERS. 





ACTS of PARLIAMENT are issued as quickly as possible 
after receiving the Royal Assent, and can be supplied singly or by subscription 
at low rates. A Cheap Edition of the Public Acts is published at the close of 
each Session. The Volume for 1887, cloth, can be sent post-free for 3s 6d. 


BILLS under Discussion in both Houses of Parliament are 
on Sale to the Public, 


BOARD of TRADE JOURNAL of Tariff and Trade Notices, 
and Miscellaneous Information. Prepared by the Board of Trade, and 
published on the 15th of each month, price 6d. Subscription for 12 Numbers, 
including postage, 8s, com ing any month. 


BOARD of TRADE RETURNS published about the 7th of 


the month—various prices. Subscription for 12 months, including postage, 
103. These Papers show at a glance the state of the Trade of the Country. 


‘CHALLENGER,’ Reports on the Scientific Results of the 
Voyage of the. VOLS, 24 and 25, just ready. VOL. 24: Zoology (Report on 
the Crustacea Macrusa), Text and Plates, £4 103, VOL. 25: Zoology (Report 
on the Tetractinellida), £2 2s, 


CALENDARS of STATE PAPERS, Chronicles and 
Memorials, Works of the Record Commissioners, and Reports of the Historical 
MSS. Commissioners, are frequently being published. Intending purchasers 
can be advised of their issue. 


FOREIGN OFFICE PAPERS. This Series Comprises 
Reports from our Consuls and Secretaries of Legation upon the Trade and 
Finance of the Countries in which they reside, and also upon subjects of 
General and Commercial Interest. A careful perusal of these Papers would 
assist our Merchants in selecting the best positions in which to command the 
sale of English manufactured goods, and the best markets from which to 
obtain their supplies. Subscription for 12 months, 30s, including postage. 


KEW BULLETIN. A Monthly Record issued by the 
Director of the Royal Gardens, Kew, containing valuable Notes on Economic 
Produce and Plants. Largely increasing circulation, Subscription for 12 
— inclading postage, 2s 6d, The 1887 Volume, in boards, prico 2s 7d 
post-free. 


PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS, comprising Reports of 
Royal Commissions and Select Committees, Annual and Special Reports and 
Returns, Estimates, Votes and Proceedings of both Houses of Parliament, 
a. can be purchased singly, or by subscription. Full particulars upon 
application, 


ALL OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS (except Maps, Patent 


Specitications, and Hydrographical Notices), or any information relating 
thereto, can be obtained from 


EYRE and SPOTTISWOODE, Sole Agents, 
EAST HARDING STREET, LONDON, E.O, 





Catalogues of various Series sent post-free upon receipt of address, 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED IN A FEW DAYS. 


THE LIFE OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. FORSTER. 


By Jif WEMYSS REID. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portraits. 


MEMOIRS of a ROYALIST. 


MEMOIRS of the COUNT de FALLOUX. 


Translated from the French. Edited by C. B. Pirman, 2 vols. demy S8vo. 
[Early in July. 


By PERCY FITZGERALD, 


CHRONICLES of BOW STREET POLICE 


OFFICE: with an Account of the Magistrates, ‘‘ Runners,” and Police, and 
a Selection of the most Interesting Cases. By Percy Firzaera.p, F.S.A. 
With numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo. (Early in July. 


By Count GLEICHEN. 


WITH the CAMEL CORPS UP the NILE. 


By Count GieicHeNn, Grenadier Guards. With numerous Sketches by the 
Author. Large crown 8vo. [Next week. 


By EDWARD BURGESS. 


ENGLISH and AMERICAN YACHTS. 


Illustrating and Describing the most famous Yachts now sailing in English 
and American Waters. With a Treatise upon Yachts and Yachting. By 
Epwarp Bouresss, Illustrated with 50 Beautiful Photogravure Engravings, 
oblong folio. {Early in July. 


By Colonel G. B. MALLESON, C.,S.I. 


PRINCE EUGENE of SAVOY. By Colonel 


G. B, Matieson, C.S.I. With Portrait and Maps, crown 8vo, 6s, [Ready. 


By W. FRASER RAE. 


AUSTRIAN HEALTH RESORTS, and the 


BITTER WATERS of HUNGARY. By W. Fraser Rak. Orown 8vo. 
[In a few days. 


Athol 


[This day. 


By ATHOL MAUDSLAY. 


HIGHWAYS and HORSES. By 


Mavpstay. With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 21s. 


NORWEGIAN SKETCHES. 


FISHING in STRANGE WATERS. By 


Epwarp KENNARD. Illustrated with 3) Beautiful Sketches printed by the 
Automatic Engraving Company. 21s. his day. 
A Set of 6 hand.-coloured Plates, 21s; in oak frames, 42s, 


ILLUSTRATED with PORTRAITS and VIEWS. 


A GIRL’S LIFE EIGHTY YEARS AGO. 


Selections from the Letters of Eliza Southgate Bowne. With an Introduction 
by CLARENCE Cook. Illustrated with Portraits and Views. Fcap. 4to, 12s. 


By the AUTHOR of “The BROKEN VOW.” 


The CHILD of STAFFERTON. By Canon 


Knox-Littxe, Author of ‘*The Broken Vow.” Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 
(This day. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘*‘ MONARCHS I HAVE MET.” 


A WANDERER’S NOTES. By W. Beatty- 


Krinaston, Author of “* Music and Manners,” &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 24s. 

“ Bright, chatty, entertaining, with delightfully humorous turns of language. 
There is not a dull page from start to finish...... It can be taken up and opened 
anywhere with a certainty of finding therein something either to interest or 
amuse.”’—St, James’s Gazette, 


The AUTHOR of “GREATER BRITAIN.” 


The BRITISH ARMY. By the Author of 


“‘The Present Position of Kuropean Politics." Demy 8vo, 123. 
“The grave statements which he (the author) brings forward are well worthy 
of the most careful consideration of all who are responsible, directly or indirectly, 
for the maintenance of the British power at home and abroad,”’—Times. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ CONSTRUCTIVE ETHICS,” 


STUDIES NEW and OLD. By W. L. 


Courtney, M.A., LL.D., of New College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 63, 

“The present book should be cordially received by the reading public. Mr. 
Courtney penetrates far below the surface of the subjects on which he writes, 
and states his views with a lucidity both rare and valuable. His criticism is always 
that of a cultured and impartial mind...... From every point of view this scholarly 
and high-toned work deserves to be recommended.”’—Morning Post, 


A NEW NOVEL by J. W. SHERER, 


HELEN the NOVELIST. By J. W. Sherer. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. [ Ready, 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


FOR JULY. 
Edited by FRANK HARRIS. 


Our Truk Foretan Poticy. 

THE BOULANGIST MOVEMENT. By Henri Rochefort. 

THE MiscELLANEOUS WORKS OF BEN Jonson. By Algernon Charles Swinburne, 
THROUGH BULGARIA WITH PRINCE FERDINAND. By J. D. Bourchier. 

Lucian, By Andrew Lang. 

PAWNBROKING IN ENGLAND AND ABROAD. By F. Mabel Robinson. 

GortnE.—II. GOETHE IN ITALY. By Professor Dowden, 

CRITICS AND CAMPAIGNS. By Colonel F, Maurice, 

Custom. By Edward Carpenter. 

Tue Etnics oF Kant. By Herbert Spencer. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London, 








MACMILLAN AND CO0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW BOOK by Canon WESTCOTT. 


The VICTORY of the CROSS. Sermons 


preached during Holy Week, 1888, in Hereford Cathedral. By Brooxe Foss 
Westcott, D.D., D.C.L., Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of 
Cambridge, Canon of Westminster, &c, Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


LECTURES on GEOGRAPHY. By General 


R. StracHey, R.E., C.S.I., President of the Royal Geographical Society. 
Crown 8vo. [In a few days, 


HOW the PEASANT OWNER LIVES in 


PARTS of FRANCE, GERMANY, ITALY, and RUSSIA. By Ladv Verney, 


Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. [Ready July 3rd, 
TALES of the BIRDS. By W. Warde 


Fow ter, M.A., Sub-Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford, Author of “A Year 
with the Birds.” With Illustrations by Bryan Hook, Crown 8vo. 


[In a few days. 
DEAN CHURCH’S MISCELLANEOUS 


WRITINGS. Uniform Edition. Now ready, in 5 vols. Globe 8vo, 53 each. 
I.—MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. | Ill.—ST. ANSELM, 
II.—DANTE, and other Essays. IV.—SPENSER. V.—BACON, 


The WORKS of ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH. 


2 vols. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d each. 
I. POEMS. New and Revised Edition. 
II, PROSE REMAINS. With a Selection from his Letters and a Memoir. 
Edited by his Wire. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
FRATERNITY: a Romance. 2 vols, 


Crown 8vo, 21s, 

“¢ Fraternity,’ ”’ says the Scotsman, “ for its liberality of thought, the nobility 
of its aspirations, and here and there for its grasp of character, may be placed in 
a class of fiction of which nowadays we have too few examples—that of the 
earlier productions of George Eliot......It is written in a charming style, and 
gives great promise of its author’s future.” 

The St. James’s Gazette says :—‘‘ We can recommend this interesting story.” 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
With the Immortals. By F. Marion 


CrawForD, Author of ‘‘ Mr. Isaavs,’’ “ Dr. Clandius,”’ “ Paul Patoff,” 
&c. 2 vols. Extra Crown 8vo. [Ready July 3rd. 


By HENRY JAMES. 
The Reverberator. By Henry 


James, Author of “The American,’ ‘‘The Europeans,” ‘ Daisy 
Miller,’’ ‘‘ The Princess Casamassima,” &c. 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 12s. 
The Globe says :—‘‘ Mr, James is here at his best. His canvas is not 
too large, and he fills it to perfection. Every character in the book 
stands out in clearly defined proportions, so admirably minute and com- 
plete is the technical workmanship... ..It is impossible not to enjoy the 
process by which the characters in the story are portrayed for us.’’ 


OLIVER CROMWELL. By Frederic 


Harrison. Cr. 8vo,236d. [ Twetve Ena@uish STaTesMEN” SERIES. 
‘This is a model biography of its kind,’”’ says the St. James’s Gazette. “ Mr, 
Harrison has given in bold and distinct outline the main facts of Cromwell’s his- 
tory...... His work has completeness and unity..... Mr. Harrison has proved once 
more that style, taken in its broadest sense of lucidity of arrangement, unity of 
conception, and just proportion of treatment, is an essential quality of a good 


history.’’ 
HENRY the SECOND. By Mrs. J. R. 
[Next week. 


GREEN. (“TweLve Eneiisu STaTESMEN” SERIES. | 
*,* The following volumes in the Series are also ready, 23 6d each, namely :— 


WILLIAM the CONQUEROR. By Edward 


A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. 


CARDINAL WOLSEY. By Professor M. 


Creiauton, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. 


WILLIAM the THIRD. By Hd. D. Traill. 


*,* Seven other Volumes to follow as announced, 


A SEASON in SUTHERLAND. By John 


E. Epwarps-Moss, Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 

The Saturday Review says :—‘‘ It is a delightful little volume for the lounger in 
summer shade, or for the tourist who likes a little sport and natural history 
when rambling. Who loves these, and loves a garden too, will thank Mr. Edwards- 
Moss for as pleasant a book as could be desired.” 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 345, price ls, for JULY, contains :— 
. THe REVERBERATOR. By Henry James, 13-14. (Concluded.) 
Lorp Ropney’s Bantam Cock. By Sir Francis Doyle. 
EnG@ianp’s Reat Perit. By Captain Hozier. 
Tue VALLEY OF WATERFALLS. By the Hon. George Curzon, M.P. 
JacquEs TaHUREAU. By W. H. Hudson. 
. DIVERSIONS OF A PepaGgoauE. By J. H. Raven. 
. Tue Lost Matcu. By A. Mougher. 
. A ScortisH CHANCELLOR. By R. F. Bell. 
9. A Sona OF THE THAMES. By Ernest Myers, 
10, Gaston pE Latour. By Walter Pater. (To be continued.) 
11, Luctan. By H. D. Traill. 


DONIS? Cr 9 BO 


The English Lllustrated PHaqasine 


For JULY, profusely Illustrated, price 6d; by post, 8d, contains :— 
Dr. SamugeL Jounson. After Sir Joshua Reynolds. Frontispiece. 
Tue MEDIATION OF RALPH HarpeLor. By Professor W. Minto. 
Pagopas, AURIOLES, AND UMBRELLAS.—Part II. By C, F. Gordon Cumming. 
Witui1am Horton. By G. Birkbeck Hill. 
A HampsuHire HamuetT. With Illustrations. 
Coacuine Days anp Coacuine Wars.—‘‘ Tue York Roap.’’—Part II. By 
W. Outram Tristram. Illustrated by Herbert Railton and Hugh Thomsen, 
In Exite. By D. J. Robertson. 
Er Caters. By H, D. Traill. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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Ly, 


Its agreeable perfume, beautiful appearance, and 
soothing properties, commend it as the 
greatest luxury of the toilet. 








Fair White Hands. 





Bright Clear Complexion.‘ 
Soft Healthful Skin. 


fears 


r the Toilet. 


For the Nursery. soap 


For Shaving. 











SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR THE DELICATE SKIN OF LADIES AND CHILDREN, 
AND ALL SENSITIVE TO THE WEATHER. 


PREVENTS REDNESS, ROUGHNESS, AND CHAPPING. 





Sir ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S., late President of the Royal College of Surgeons, England, writes, in the “ Journal 
of Cutaneous Medicine :”—*The use of a good Soap is certainly calculated to preserve the skin in‘ health, to maintain 
its complexion and tone, and prevent its falling into wrinkles...... PEARS is a name engraven on the memory of 
the oldest inhabitant; and Pears’ Soap is an article of the nicest and most careful manufacture, and one of the most 
refreshing and agreeable of balms for the skin.” 


PEARS’ SOAP is sold everywhere in Tablets, 1s each. Larger sizes, 1s 6d and 2s 6d. (The 2s 6d Tablet is 
perfumed with Otto of Roses.) A smaller Tablet, unscented, is sold at 6d. Insist on having PEARS’, as injurious imitations 
are often substituted for extra gain, even by dealers who would be thought “respectable,” some of whom attract the 
public into their shops or stores by marking PEARS’ SOAP at LESS than COST PRICE, and then recommend some 
rubbish on which they get a large profit. 
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